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MONUMENT TO HAMILTON DOUGLASS HALIBURTON, 


Sandy Hook is a sand bank stretching 
along the front of the Navesink hills at 
the lower extremity of Raritan bay, and, 
far Northward toward Staten Island. It 
was a cape until the year 1778, when a 
high sea, driven by a gale, forced a pas- 
sage across it at the foot of the hills, and 
separated it from the main land. That 
passage was old Shrewsbury Inlet. It was 
closed in the year 1800, and remained so 
until 1830, when another passage at that 


point was forced by the sea, and so it has 
remained an island ever since. It is about 
five miles in length from the Navesink hills 
to its northern extremity, whereon are 
now two light houses. There, before the 
late civil war, the National government 
commenced building a strong fortification 
to strengthen the defenses of the harbor 
of New York. The Hook is covered, toa 
great extent, by shrubs and dwarf trees. 
This sand bank has been the scene of 
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several shipwrecks. One of the most 
notable of these disasters occurred at the 
close of 1783, not long after the British 
troops had evacuated the city of New 
York, and were lying in transports outside 
of Sandy Hook. The ship Assistance of 
the Royal navy, belonging to the fleet in 
that vicinity, was cast away there in a 
snow storm, at the time mentioned when 
First-Lieutenant Haliburton, son of the 
Earl of Morton, and twelve other young 
men belonging to the navy, perished. 
They were searching for deserters. They 
were found frozen to death, and were 
buried-in one common grave on the inner 
shore of Sandy Hook about a mile below 
the present pier at its Northern extremity, 
and near the lighthouse. 

When the mother of the young noble- 
man heard of the disaster, she caused a 
monument of white marble to be placed 
over the grave. It bore the following 
inscription : 


‘* Here lies the remains of the Honora- 
ble Hamitton Douciass HALiBuRTON, 
son of Shoto Charles, Earl of Morton, 
and heir of the ancient family of Halibur- 
ton, of Pitcurn, in Scotland; who per- 
ished on this coast, with twelve more 
young gentlemen and one common sailor, 
in the spirited discharge of duty, the 30th 
or the 31st of December, 1783. Born, 
October the roth, 1763: a youth who, in 
contempt of hardship and danger, though 
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possessed of an ample fortune, served 
several years in the British navy, with a 
manly courage. He seemed deserving of 
a better fate. To his dear memory, and 
that of ‘his unfortunate companions this 
monumental stone is erected, by his un- 
happy mother, Katharine, Countess Dow- 
ager of Morton. 


James CHAMPION, Lieutenant of Marines. 


GEoRGE Poppy, 
Rospert HEYwoop, 


Midshipmen. 


Joun McCuain, 
WitiiaM Spray, 
Rosert Woon, 


Anprew HamILton, 
Wiiam Scorr. 
Daniet Reppie. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 
c 
= 
& 
3 
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Cuarves GASCOIGNE. fe Tomuneon, 
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GEorGE Towers, Sui/or. 


Cast away in pursuit of deserters; all 
found dead, and buried in this grave. 


Of his Britanic Majesty’s ship Assistance: 
Mr. Hauisurton, First-Lieutenant.”’ 


This monument remained until 1808, 
when some men from a French vessel of 
war, landed, and in the wantonness of a 
barbarian spirit, they almost completely 
destroyed it. In the year 1790, Alexander 
Anderson, afterward the eminent engraver 
on wood, then fifteen years of age, made 
a drawing of it. It was engraved by C. 
Tiebout, on copper, and published in the 
New York Magazine. Our engraving was 
copied from an impression from that cop- 


per plate. 





EARLY FRONTIER LIFE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


EFFICIENT MILITARY SERVICES OF FOUR BROTHERS. 


The ReEcorD is indebted to Mr. L. W. Brodhead, 
of Delaware Water Gap, Pa., for the following 
sketch ; 

The early settlement of Daniel Brod- 
head in this State and the services rendered 
by his sons, seem worthy of notice in the 
REcorD. 

Daniel Brodhead was born in Ulster 
County, N. Y. in 1693, moved to Penn- 
sylvania in 1737, and was the first of the 


name resident of this State. He purchased 
alarge body of land on the beautiful 
stream which conveys the waters from the 
summit of the Pocono to the base of the 
Kittatinny, and has its outlet in the Dela- 
ware near the Water Gap, called since this 
settlement Brodheads Creek, but originally 
bearing the more euphonious Indian name 
of ‘“‘Analoming.’’ The meaning of the 
word 1s not known, though we might con- 












jecture from the situation and eccentric 
windings of the stream, the signification 
that would naturally suggest itself to the 
imagination of those poetical nomenclatu- 
rists: ‘ Zhe stream that hides among the hills.’ 

In the centre of the purchase made by 
Daniel Brodhead, East-Stroudsburg is now 
located, being in the several divisions of 
Counties, first in Bucks, then in Northamp- 
ton and now in Monroe. Here he resided 
until his death, which occurred at the 
house of James Burnside, in Bethlehem, 
whither he had gone for surgical treatment 
at the hands of Dr. John M, Otto, July 
22d, 1755. His remains lie in the old 
Moravian church yard at that place. 

Daniel Brodhead was a grand-son of 
Daniel Brodhead who was born in York- 
shire, England, and was a Captain of 
Grenadiers in the reign of King Charles 
II. by whom he was ordered to join the 
expedition under Col. Richard Nicolls 
which captured New-Netherland, (New 
York,) from the Hollanders in the year 
1664, and against which expedition, ac- 
cording to ‘* Knickerbocker,”’ the wrathful 
Dutch Governor, Stuyvesant, defiantly 
arrayed himself ‘‘solitary and alone,’’ in 
defence of his goodly Province and the 
timid Burghers of Mew Amsterdam. 

At the period of the settlement of the 
grand-son on Brodheads Creek in 1737, 
nearly all the country north of the “ Kit- 
tatinny Hills’’ (Blue Ridge) was a wilder- 
ness: the only other settlement was that 
made by the Depui family on the Delaware 
river a few miles above the Water Gap. 
There was then a numerous tribe of Indi- 
ans inhabiting this locality, known as the 
Minsis or Munseys, afterwards called by 
the white people, De/awares. With these 
Indians, Daniel Brodhead appears to have 
been on friendly terms, and desired to aid 
in the promotion of their civilization. In 
1744, he became acquainted with several 
of the Moravian Missionaries, who, on 
their way from Bethlehem to and from 
their numerous mission stations, (extending 
as far as Shekomeko in Duchess Co., N. Y.) 
often lodged at his house and enjoyed the 
rest and hospitality so much needed after 
those long tiresome journeys through a 
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wilderness country. With the character 
of these self-sacrificing christian men he 
became very favorably impressed and was 
ever after their warm friend and supporter. 
He induced them to establish a mission at 
his place, and erected a suitable building 
for the purpose, which was named Dans- 
bury mission and at which they continued 
to preach for a number of years.’ It was 
situated near the west end of the Iron 
bridge between Stroudsburg and East 
Stroudsburg. 

The time of Daniel Brodhead’s death, 
1755, was a critical period in the history 
of the infant settlement. The five sons 
who survived him, Charles, Daniel, Garret 
John and Luke, were all young men, the 
oldest but 21 years of age. Upon them 
devolved not only the care of the large 
estate, but their united efforts were re- 
quired with those of the scattered dwellers 
of this frontier settlement, in defence of 
their homes. A great change had by this 
time come over the spirit of the Minsis. 
They had long been indignant at the fruits 
of the walking purchase of 1737, and after 
the repulse of Braddock on the Monon- 
gahela in July, 1755, by the French and 
Indians, they deemed this a fitting oppor- 
tunity to chastise the English settlers in 
the disputed territory, by waging against 
them a war of extermination. ‘Teédyus- 
cung was chosen their King in 1754, and 
the kind of warfare they pursued under 
his lead was cruel and unrelenting. ‘‘ From 
their lurking-places in the fastnesses of the 
great swamp,’ the savage warriors, led by 





1 This friendship appears to have been perpetuated 
in the succeeding generations of the name, down to 
the present time, and is gratifyingly exhibited in the 
correspondence between Gen. Brodhead at Fort 
Pitt and the zealous missionaries, Zeisberger and 
Heckewelder, during their christian labors on the 
western frontier.—{ L. W. B. 

2 This was the first house of worship built north 
of the mountain.—[L. W. 

8 Genl. Sullivan’s army cut a road through a por- 
tion of this immense forest on their way from Eas- 
ton to Wyoming, and termed it the “ Shades of 
Death;” and here previously perished a number of 
the Connecticut fugitives from Wyoming after hav- 
ing been ruthlessly dr.vea from their homes in that 
valley.—[L. W. B.] 
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their King in person, would sally forth on 
their marauds, striking consternation into 
the hearts of the defenceless settlers, ruth- 
lessly destroying with torch and tomahawk, 
and then retreating, with what booty and 
prisoners they had taken, into its protecting 
glades. Plantation after plantation was 
pillaged, and before the close of December, 
the enemy had overrun the greater part of 
Northampton, and Nazareth was literally 
on the frontiers.’”* 

Most of the dwellings in the valley 
between the Lehigh and Delaware north 
of the mountain were laid in ashes and 
many of the inhabitants killed. Numbers 
fled to the Brodhead settlement at Dans- 
bury, wherea united and determined effort 
was resolved upon to stay the further 
progress of the savage hordes.” 

The main building was hastily fortified 
and filled with the homeless and wretched 
sufferers, and such arms as could be pro- 
cured were placed in the hands of those 





1 Reichel’s “* Memorials of the Moravian church.” 


2 [Extract from Letter to Rev. Mr. Spangenberg.] 
Nazareth 11, Dec. 1755. 

“ Mr. Bizman who just now came from the Blue 
mountains and is the bearer of this letter, will tell 
you that there is a number of 200 Indians about 
Brodhead’s Plantation; they have destroyed most 
all the Plantations thereabouts, and killed several 
families at Hoeths.” 

[Letter to Gov. Morris. ] 
“ Bethlehem 12, Dec. 1755. 

“The night express arrived from Nazareth ac- 
quainting me that there is certainly now in Naza- 
reth, people who fled for their lives and informs us 
that Hoeth and his family are cut off, only two 
escaping, and the houses, &c. of Hoeth, Brodhead 
and others are actually laid in ashes and people 
flying for theirlives. Indians reported 200 strong.” 


{James Hamilton to Gov. Morris.] 
“ Easton, Dec. 25, 1755. 

“ The country along the river is absolutely de- 
serted from this place to Brodhead’s, nor can there 
be the least communication between us and them, 
but by large parties of armed men, every body being 
afraid to venture without that security, so that we 
have no accounts from thence for several days. 
Brodhead’s was strongly defended by his sons and 
others, till the Indians saw fit to retire, without 
being able to take it or set it on fire, though they 
frequently attempted to do so. It is thoughtseveral 
of them were killed in the attacks, but that is not 
known to a certainty.” Col. Records, vol. 7. 
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who could use them effectually. They 
were soon attacked by a party of savages 
hitherto unresisted in their devastating 
march down the valley, numbering accor- 
ding to the different accounts about 200 
warriors who signaled their approach by 
firing barns, stacks of grainand everything 
else within their reach. The attack upon 
the fortified house was commenced on the 
afternoon of 11th Dec. 1755, but the In- 
dians were unable long to withstand the 
well directed fire from the building, and 
were forced to retire with severe loss of 
men, which ended for the time the inva- 
sion of this portion of the frontier. 

The eldest brother Charles Brodhead, 
together with Aaron Depui and Benjamin 
Shoemaker, was entrusted by Governor 
Morris with a commission of a difficult 
and delicate nature—to invite the Indians 
at Wyoming to a conference at Harris’ 
with a view to a treaty, and to take charge 
of and accompany them to that place. 
The other gentlemen named, being unable 
to attend, Mr. Brodhead accomplished the 
mission alone. 

He twice visited the Indians at Wyom- 
ing, once on the 9th Nov, 1755, and again 
after the murderous assault above referred 
to. The following is an extract from the 
dispatch of Charles Brodhead to Governor 
Morris: ‘‘ When the Indians met me at 
Wyoming, it was 10 o’clock at night. 

‘«They gave me two Stringsof wampum 
to carry to the governor with these words. 

‘* Brother ; We are glad to see you and 
you have done well that you are come 
such a great way to us, and you see that 
we live here still in peace. We look upon 
what we have heard from our grand-father 
when he was last in Philadelphia; How 
that his arms were always stretched out, 
and when Dangers came, inclosed us, his 
children, in them.’’ ‘‘ Second speaker, 
‘* Brother: our grand-father, whose hands 
are stretched out towards us, has sent here 
a great man to us, which should treat with 
us, his children, what we should do. 
When we were last in Philadelphia, we saw 
the great man, Col. Johnson, who told us 
we should return to Wyomink and be still, 
and that he would speak to our uncles the 












Five nations, and that he would send us 
word what we should do. We have heard 
nothing neither from Col. Johnson, the 
governor, nor our uncles, so we dont know 
what to say or do but to be still, and now 
we hear that the Hatchets are flying about 
our ears, which puts us in fears, and makes 
us believe we are in great danger,’’ &c. 
They then offered me a guard to go with 
me part of the way back again.’’ 

Mr. Brodhead reports to the Governor, 
that, ‘‘ he believes these Indians, consis- 
ting of Delawares, Shawonese & Minis- 
inks, are true to the English interest at this 
time, though how long they may continue 
without receiving the Hatchet from us, is 
hard to determine. They seem very fond 
of showing great willingness to join us 
against the French and their Indians; the 
advantages of which are very obvious. If 
they could be prevailed on to come down 
among the inhabitants on the other side of 


the Blue Hills, which I think could be. 


accomplished, with care taken to have 
proper provisions made for their wives and 
children, this winter, and an officer or 
officers appointed them well acquainted 
with their customs and language, it is my 
opinion they would be of the greatest ser- 
vice to the settlers beyond the mountains, 
being always ready on the least notice to 
oppose the enemy should they attack any 
settlements in that part of the country. 
They may, I think, entirely protect the 
settlements from the Delaware to the West 
Branch and perhaps to the Schuylkill, rang- 
ing to the valley between the Killany' 
Hills and the second mountain. 

Mr. Brodhead seems however to have 
considered the chief of the Delawares, 
Teédyuscung, as secretly unfriendly to the 
English. 

On the second mission Governor Morris 
sends the Indians the following message. 

(EXTRACTS. ) 

‘To the Indians living at Wyomink, 
Nescopeck and Shamokin," Greeting : 
Brethren: 

“The people of the Province have 
always considered you as their own flesh 


? Kittatinny. 
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and blood, and it being a time of danger, 
are anxious to know the condition of your 
affairs, and to give you the strongest 
assurances of the continuance of their 
affection for you, 


‘* Brethren: 

‘*T have many things to say to you, 
which concern your safety and our mutual 
security, that will require us without loss 
of time to see one another, and confer 
together; and have therefore sent these 
messengers to take you by the hand, and 
conduct you to John Harris' on the river 
Susquehanna, where I have kindled a coun- 
cil fire and expect to see you there on the 
first day of January, which is the begin- 
ning of the next moon. 

‘* Brethren: 

‘* Be not afraid to come: I engage on 
the part of this government that you shall 
not be hurt, and if you are apprehensive 
of any danger happening to your wives 
and children in your absence, I desire you 
to bring them along with you, and I will 
protect them and take good care of them. 
‘* Brethren: 

‘** Hitherto we have not been a warlike 
people, but we have seen our error, and are 
determined to act with vigor, and let the 
Indians see we are capable of defending 
ourselves against our enemies, and afford- 
ing our friends and allies all the protection 
they have a right to demand of us, in 
virtue of treaties subsisting between us. 

‘* Brethren: 

‘**I desire you will not hearken to any 
stories that may be told you, to the pre- 
judice of us, your brethren; we are your 
hearty friends ; we propose to give you the 
strongest marks of our confidence, and 
whatever you may hear to the contrary, 
give no credit to it. 


Given under my hand and the Lesser 
Seal of the said Province at Phila- 
delphia, the eighth day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord, 1755. 

Ropert Hunter Moraris.”’ 


1 Harris Burg. 
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{Extract of instructions to commissioners :] 


‘* Gentlemen: 


**T give you the charge of a Message to 
the Susquehanna Indians, the purport of 
which is, to invite them to meet me at 
John Harris’ on the first of January next, 
where I intend to hold a council with all 
the friendly Indians I can collect together, 
and as it ought to be determined as soon 
as possible, and you have kindly offered 
your services, I must desire you will not 
give it the least delay, but taking with you 
such prudent persons as you shall judge 
necessary for your safety, proceed direct 
to Wyomink.”’ 

** If they receive the invitation in good 
part, and you find them well disposed to 
us and willing to come, you are then to 
take care that Indian messengers be dis- 
patched with the invitation and string of 
wampum to such Indians as can attend 
that meeting. 

‘* But if they give you a cool reception 
and decline the invitation altogether, then 
you are to endeavor to discover their true 
sentiment and future designs by the softest 
and most prudent methods in your power, 
but if they have not the desired effect, 
then you are to demand an explicit decla- 
ration whether they will join with us or 
no.”’ 

‘*You are to keep an exact diary or 
journal of your proceedings and make 
report to me thereof on your return.”’ 

**You are to conduct and accompany 
the Indians from Wyomink to Harris’ 
ferry and take care that they be well treated 
and that none of the white people molest, 
or give them any uneasiness in their jour- 
ney; and when you draw near the back 
settlements, you are to dispatch a messen- 
ger to me at Harris’ Ferry to acquaint me 
when I[ am to expect them there.’’ 

** You are to take with you a sufficient 
quantity of the best white wampum, to 
give at the delivery of this message.’’ 


Rosert HuntTeER Moraris.' 


On the 2gth of April, 1756, Charles 
Brodhead entered the Provincial service as 


1 Colonial Records. 
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Ensign, and on the 15th of March, 1758, 
was commissioned Lieutenant in the Au- 
gusta Regiment, Col. Clapham command- 
ing, and was stationed at Fort Augusta, 
(Shamokin). He continued in the service 
till the close of the war. He afterwards 
removed to Ulster county, N. Y. and had 
two sons, Daniel Brodhead and John C. 
Brodhead. The latter was a Representa- 
tive in Congress from that state. 

Daniel Brodhead the second brother, 
(afterwards General Brodhead) left his old 
home at Dansbury, in 1771, and removed 
to Reading in Berks county. Was com- 
missioned a Justice of the Quarter Sessions 
of the Peace and the Court of Common 
Pleas for that county on the oth of July, 
1771. In 1773, he was appointed Deputy 
Surveyor General under John Lukens. 

In the summer of 1776, he was com- 
missioned Lieut. Colonel, and on the 4th 
of July, of that year was ordered by the 
Committee of safety of Philada, ‘*‘ to pro- 
ceed with one Battallion of five hundred 
Rifle-men to Bordentown, N. J. to be 
employed agreeable to a requisition of the 
Honorable Continental Congress.’’ He 
was in most of the battles fought by 
Washington’s army till 1778, when being 
then Colonel of the 8th Penna. Regiment, 
he was transferred by Genl. Washington 
to the command of the western depart- 
ment with his Head Quarters at Fort Pitt, 
where he remained till nearly the close of 
the war. His command in this Depart- 
ment was one constant struggle with the 
Indian allies of Great Britain, extending 
along the whole frontier, and the results 
were so satisfactory as to receive tle appro- 
val of Congress by special Resolutions. 

The Indians being finally subdued and 
discouraged, thousands of soldiers and 
frontier citizens were free to join the 
Continental army and the glorious triumph 
soon followed. 

Upon the close of the war Genl. Brod- 
head retired to private life, but left it soon 
after, having been elected Surveyor General 
of Pennsylvania, Nov 3, 1789. 

After the organization of the Common- 
wealth, he sent in his resignation to Gov. 
Mifflin on the 6th of May, 1791, and the 















Governor at once reappointed him. He 
held the office for nearly eleven years. 

Genl. Brodhead was twice married, first 
to Miss Depui daughter of Samuel Depui, 
a prominent citizen of Smithfield, and 
subsequently to the widow of Gov. Mifflin. 
By his first wife he had one son named also 
Daniel (being a continuation of the 
same name for five succeeding generations). 
This son was appointed Lieut. in Col. 
Shees’ Battalion, 6th Jan’y. 1776, and died 
during the Revolution. 

Genl. Brodhead died at Milford, Pa. 
Nov. 15, 1809, whither he had removed 
a few years before. His descendants have 
recently erected a beautiful monument to 
his memory at that place, under the 
thoughtful supervision of Col. Jno. H. 
Brodhead, of Washington, and the Hon. 
A. G. Brodhead, of Bethlehem. 

The following letters, one never before 
published—are interesting—the first as 
showing Genl. Washington’s careful su- 
pervision of all the battle grounds in his 
extensive theatre, and the other as a beau- 
tiful exhibition of the patriotism of the 
times : 

Head Quarters, Middle Brook, 
5th March, 1778. 

Sir :—Brigadier-General McIntosh hav- 
ing requested from Congress leave to re- 
tire from the command of the westward, 
they have, by a resolve of the 2oth Feb- 
ruary, granted his request, and directed 
me to appoint an officer to succeed him. 
From my opinion: of your abilities, your 
former acquaintance with the back coun- 
try, and the knowledge you must have 
acquired upon this last tour of duty, I 
have appointed you to the command in 
preference to a stranger, as he would 
not have time to gain the necessary in- 
formation between that of his assuming 
the command and the commencement of 
operations. P 

“*As soon as Congress had vested me 
with the superintendence and direction 
of affairs to the westward, I gave 
General McIntosh orders to make the 
preparations and inquiries contained in 
my letters of the 31st January and rsth 
February last. Copies of those letters 
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he will deliver to you, and will inform 
you how far he hath proceeded in the 
several matters recommended to him; 
and will likewise communicate to you, 
what measures he may have taken, and 
what orders may have been given towards 
the completion of the remainder. 

‘*I had desired General McIntosh to 
come down after he had put the matters 
recommended to him in a proper train, 
and to bring down a list of such stores 
and other necessaries as might be want- 
ing for the expedition. But { do not see 
how there will be a possibility of your 
doing this. Had Gen. Mclntosh come 
down, you would have been fully com- 
petent to carry on the _ preparations, 
but if you quit the post, | apprehend 
there will be no officer left of sufficient 
weight and ability. ‘This is an opinion 
which I would wish you to keep to your- 
self, because it might give offence to 
officers in all other respects very worthy 
of the stations they fill, 

‘‘T must, therefore, desire you to re- 
main at Fort Pitt, and you shall be, 
from time to time, fully informed of ev- 
ery thing necessary for your government. 

‘*T have desired General McIntosh, 
in case you should be absent, to send to 
you by a special messenger wherever 
you may be, and I must desire you to 
repair to Fort Pitt with the utmost ex- 
pedition, as you will notwithstanding 
every exertion, find the time which you 
have for the execution of the business. 
full short for its completion. 

**T am sir, 
‘* Your most ob’t. and h’ble. serv’t., 
‘*G. WasHINGTON." 

‘* Colonel BRODHEAD.”’ 

Spring Mills, 28th January, 1776. 
Dear Nickey: 

I suppose you have before now heard 
that at the late appointment of Field offi- 
cers, I had nearly been appointed Col. of 
one of the Battalions of this Province. 
From which you will judge that I have an 


1 The original of this letter is in the possession 
of Henry Johnson, Esq., great-grandson of Gene- 
ral Brodhead, residing at Muncy, Pa. 
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inclination to go in defence of our coun- 
try, and I am assured that when other 
Battalions are to be raised I shall be ap- 
pointed to that important command ; and 
though not so well qualified for the under- 
taking as I could wish, yet my attachment 
to the glorious cause we are engaged in is 
such, that I am determined to neglect 
nothing that may tend to improve my 
knowledge in the military way. 

If it had not been owing to my own 
diffidence, and the good opinion I enter- 
tained of the gentlemen who have been 
appointed, I am confident I might have 
been appointed then. 

When we are blessed with connections 
and the means of being happy at home, it 
at first sight seems hard to break off that 
repose ; but when the die is cast, and no 
choice left but the horrid alternative of 
arm; or chains, I think we cannot hesitate 
a moment which to choose. 

My son Daniel is appointed. eldest first 
Lieutenant in Col. Shees’ Battalion in 
Capt. Boyle’s company. The Capt. and 


he will make you a visit very soon, and’ 


should be much obliged to you for all the 


assistance in your power to get a number 
of good soldiers. 
Betsey has been unwell these three weeks 


past, but is now getting better. Please 
give our kind love to sister Helena, to 
Mumy, Betsey and all friends. 

I am dear Nickey your afft. brother, 

DANIEL BRODHEAD. 
To Nicuotas Deput, Esq., 
Smithfield, Northampton, Co. Pa. 

Luke Brodhead the youngest of the 
brothers referred to, was in the strictest 
sense of the word a patriot. At the out- 
break of the Revolution, he felt that the 
full measure of his services were due to his 
country, and he was impatient to volun- 
teer the extent of that service without 
waiting, (by the advice of his friends) the 
tender of a commission. ; 

He entered the first American Rifle 
Regiment commanded by Col. William 
Thompson, which marched direct to Bos- 
ton, where he distinguished himself, as on 
every other occasion as a brave and intre- 
pid soldier. 
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He was commissioned a Lieut. in the 
Rifle Regiment commanded by Col. Sam- 
uel Miles, and was severely wounded and 
taken prisoner by the British at the battle 
of Long Island. Col. Miles in his 
Autobiography recently published in the 
American Historical Record, in speaking 
of this engagement says: ‘‘We took 
Major Moncreiff their commanding officer 
prisoner, but he was a Scotch prize to 
Ensign Brodhead who took him, and had 
him in possession for some hours, but was 
obliged to surrender himself.’’ During 
this imprisonment he suffered great cruelty 
and hardships in the loathsome Sugar 
Houses and Prison Ships at New York. 
But he was not forgotten by his country. 
John Hancock commissioned him while in 
prison, a Captain in the sixth Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment commanded by Col. 
Magaw. Captain Brodhead participated 
in the battles of Short Hills, Brandywine, 
Germantown, Monmouth, &c. But the 
wound he received at Long Island and the 
hardships endured in prison, so impaired 
his health that, though he received the 
commission of Colonel, he was obliged to 
quit the service and retire to his family. 
He was the intimate friend of Genl. La- 
Fayette to whom he was much attached. 

He was appointed a Magistrate in the 


‘then disputed district of Wyoming, but 


did not go there to reside. He continued 
to suffer from his wounds the remainder of 
his life and died at Stroudsburg, on the rgth 
of June, 1806. He wa’ married to Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of John Harrison, at 
Bridesburg near Philadelphia. Of John 
Brodhead, no facts are at hand more than 
the simple statement that he was a Cap- 
tain in the Continental Army and removed 
to New York at the close of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The remaining brother, Garret Brod- 
head, rendered material service in the 
necessitous condition of his country, in 
another direction. He remained at home 
and cultivated successfully the large plan- 
tation, owned jointly by the brothers. 
He was appointed Magistrate in 1770, and 
held the office for many years, and was a 
quiet valuable citizen. 
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THE AMERICAN PIONEER WOOD ENGRAVER. 


It is believed that the history of art does 
not furnish a parallel to the long active 
artist life of Dr. Alexander Anderson, the 
first wood-engraver in America. On page 
152 of the first volume of the Recorp, 
brief mention is made of him. In that 
paper, only his earlier practice of the art 
is alluded to; in this his later productions 
with pencil and burine are noted—achieve- 
ments after he was past minety years of age. 
He had then ceased to engrave for pub- 
lishers, but he continued the industrious 
habits of a long life and gratified his taste, 
by practising his art as an amusement. 

During the almost five years of life which 
were vouchsafed to him after passing his 
ninetieth year, Dr. Anderson was seen 
daily at his bench, drawing and engraving 
with almost the regularity of his business 


never wearied in the pleasing task of 
copying his pictures, Anderson never (or 
very seldom) used the facile process of 
‘* transferring’ prints to wood, now so 
generally practised to save the labor of 
drawing, but copied the subjects carefully 
and most accurately, with a pencil. Every 
picture made by him after his ninetieth 
year, was so copied, or was an original 
sketch with his own hand, 

In selecting specimens to illustrate this 
paper, reference has been had to a variety 
of subjects. These illustrate his tastes, 
which were pure and poetic. He was 
always pleased with the genuine humorous. 
He loved symbols, especially those which 
denoted the course or the toils of life ; 
and the grotesque without coarseness always 
had charms for him. 


FARM YARD. 


days. He made a large number of draw- 
ings and engravings during those years ; 
and to his grand-son, Edwin C. Lewis, a 
promising young artist, the Recorp is 
indebted for the use of some of those 
engravings to illustrate this paper. 
Anderson derived his inspiration, as a 
wood-engraver, from that then peerless 
artist in that line, Thomas Bewick, of 
England. ill through his art-life this 
American disciple imitated his style, and 


The first illustration here presented, is 
a farm yard scene, faithfully copied from 
one of the vignettes in Bewick’s ‘‘ British 


Birds.’’ It is a picture of an English 
barn-yard late in the last century. The 
Farmer’s wife is seen in the act of winno- 
wing wheat upon a cloth spread on the 
ground, whilst her husband, having bagged 
a portion of it, is conveying it to the 
granary. Domestic fowls—hens, geese 
and turkies—with a sow and pigs, enliven 
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the scene; and upon a dung-hill the faith- 
ful watch-dog is reposing. On the gable 
of the barn, displayed as a warning to 
other like marauders, in seen the corpse of 
a bird of prey. 


A VOYAGER, 


Turning from the land to the water, we 
find a sketch of a fanciful boat, with a 
single mast and sail, the stem and stern 
bearing the figures of dragons, whilst a 
sturdy mariner manages both sail and 
rudder to the apparent satisfaction of his 
venerable passenger. It is evidently copied 
from some old Greek Sculpture, 


EXPERIENCE, 

Shifting again, we perceive an Alle- 
gory—a species of subject in which both 
Bewick and Anderson delighted. Anaged 
man with flowing white locks under a 
broad sombrero, supported by a rough 
staff, is bending under the burden of a 
large sack, marked ‘‘Experience.’’ It 
represents old age toiling under life’s 
experience—a weight of care and responsi- 
bility which sometimes bend men low. 
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THE OWL. 


Here sits the solitary bird of Minerva, 
who ‘‘ never says nothing, but keeps up a 
divil of a-thinking.’’ This reticence, 
broken only by an occasional Zu whit, tu 
whoo / and his broad head denoting intelli- 
gence, have won for him the character of 
being exceptionally wise. 


PORTRAIT. 


In portraiture, Anderson was always par- 
ticularly happy. Whether large or small, 
his faces always display the intended ex- 
pression most faithfully. And so with the 
action of his figures; he never lost the 
natural pose, whether the figures were 
large or very minute. In the head here 
given, he has copied accurately the features, 
the expression and the style of engraving of 
one of the heads of Eastern princesses, 
drawn by William Harvey, the illustrator 
of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.”’ 
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A PASTORAL SCENE, 


Another change, and we havea pastoral « What scenes of delight, what sweet visions she 


scene—a group of Greek shepherds and 
shepherdesses, one of the latter charming 
the rest with a melody of the pipe. Behind 
them are seen a palm tree and the corner 
of a temple, dedicated to the worship of 
the naval deities. The musician wins all 
hearts. 


brings, 
Of freshness, of gladness, of mirth— 
Of fair sunny glades where the butter-cup springs, 
Of cool, gushing fountains, of rose-tinted wings 
Of birds, bees, and blossoms, all beautiful things, 
Whose brightness, rejoices the Earth,” 
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EAGLE AND CAT. 


Dr. Franklin’s fable of the ‘* Ea- 
gle and the Cat,”’ is illustrated in 
the next picture. The story runs 
thus: While Franklin, at Paris, was 
negotiating for peace between the 
United States and Great Britain, 
he was one day dining with the Brit- 
ish commissioners, when the con- 
versation turned upon the subject 
of fables. One of the British 
commisionerss expressed his belief 
that Alsop had exhausted the subject—that 
no man could make a new fable. Dr. 
Franklin thought otherwise. He was 
challenged to produce one. At the next 
meeting on a similar occasion, he did so. 
‘* An Eagle’’ he said, ‘‘ hovering over a 
farm, saw what he supposed to be a hare. 
Swooping down, he carried the animal up 
in his talons. He had mistaken a cat for 
ahare. Puss made the eagle’s feathers fly 
so freely, that the bird was glad to drop 
his prey. 

‘* Moral. England should have been 
more careful: she mistook the cat, Ameri- 
ca, for a hare.” 


LOVE FLYING, 


Here is a beautiful little design. Cupid, 
wreathed with flower-garlands, is flying 


upon his own dart. He does not 
answer to Shakespeare’s couplet : 


“Love looks not with the eye, but with the 
mind, 

And therefore is winged Cupid painted 
blind.” 


Here he isa smiling cherub, with 
wide-open eyes, flitting on his er- 
rand, and reminding one of the 
words of Tibullus: ‘‘ Love, thou 
offerest me always a smiling coun- 
tenance in order to allure me.”’ 


At the last visit made by Dr. Anderson 
to the Central Park, just before his remo- 
val to Jersey city, (where he died) he 
made a sketch of a pleasure party in a 
barge covered with an awning, which he 
saw on the lake at the northern end of the 
Mall. This he afterward engraved on a 
small scale, as seen in the picture. 


_ oe 
cs | Uimus 


JOURNEY ENDED. 
Here sits a very old man—a traveller at 
the end of life’s journey—the rising tem- 











pest making his hoary locks and beard 
stream like pennons. With his right hand 
feebly uplifted, his finger points toward the 
skies as his home—the place of rest for 
the weary. Behind him is a ruined tem- 
ple and a roofless, crumbling dwelling, 
indicating that the most sacred things of 
earth are now in the past, to him, for he 
sits on the brink of the dark river over 
which he must speedily be carried. At 
his feet, half submerged is a monumental 
stone, bearing the words in which the 
priest of Apollo announced to Aineas the 
downfall of Troy—Fumius Troas. Only 
a portion of the inscription is visible above 
the flood before him. 





FINIS, 


The last sketch forms an appropriate 
ending. It represents the finishing of 
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man’s labor, and of himself. On a bare 
heath lies his skeleton, and near the out- 
stretched remnant of his hand is the 
sword with which he had fought the battle 
of existence, broken and useless. Hic 
FINIS LABORUM ! 


Almost one hundred and fifty engravings 
wrought by the hand of Anderson after he 
had passed his ninetieth year, have been 
handsomely printed from the original 
blocks, by young Charles L. Moreau, of 
New York city, on his private press. The 
engravings, with pleasant introductory re- 
marks by Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, make 
a volume of eighty pages. Only fifty 
copies have been printed. 


Dr. Anderson was a graduate of the 
Medical School of Columbia College. 
He practiced the healing art a few years. 
It was always distasteful to him, and he 
was easily wooed and won by the more 
attractive features of art. He was an 
engraver actively practising the profession 
for about seventy-five years. 








John Jacobs or Jacob emigrated from 
Germany about the year 1700, and settled 
upon a portion of the Van Bebber tract 
in Providence Township, Philadelphia, 
(now Montgomery) County. He died 
about the year 1728, leaving three child- 
ren, John, Richard and Rebecca. John, 
the eldest, obtained the paternal estate, 
and spent his life upon the banks of the 
Perkiomen, as a thrifty farmer and esteem- 
ed member of the Society of Friends. 
He died on the 23d of January, 1773, in 
the 85th year of his age, and an obituary 
notice of unusual impressiveness appeared 
in the Penn’a Gazette of February 3d, 
attesting his reputation for integrity and 
worth. He had nine children, of whom 
John, who lived in Whiteland Township, 
Chester County, represented that county 
in the Assembly, from 1762 to 1776 inclu- 
sive, and the last year of this long term, 


RITTENHOUSE’'S ORRERY. 


was chosen speaker. He was also a mem- 
ber of the provincial Convention which 
assembled in Philadelphia in 1776, and 
in 1779 was appointed one of five com- 
missioners to meet an equal number from 
each of the other Provinces to determine 
upon a limitation of prices. Israel lived 
in Providence Township, was elected 
commissioner of Phila. County, in 1765, 
and held a seat in the Assembly from 1770 
to 1774 inclusive. He was appointed by 
the Council of Safety, one of the com- 
mittee to distribute food and clothing 
among the families of poor soldiers during 
the revolution and became a member of 
the second United States Congress, in 
1791. Joseph carried on business exten- 
sively as a merchant, in Philadelphia, as 
early as the year 1751. Benjamin was 
employed for many years by the govern- 
ment and by individuals, in surveying 
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lands throughout the Province, was a 
member of the Provincial Convention of 
1775, and also of the Phila. County Com- 
mittee at the beginning of the revolution- 
ary war. Elizabeth married Caleb Parry, 
the brave Lieut. Colonel who afterward 
fell at the head of his battalion at Long 
Island ; and Hannah in December, 1772, 
married David Rittenhouse. The other 
members of this honored family were, 
Mary, Isaac and Jesse, of whom the last 
named served during the revolution as a 
Sergeant in the Sixth Maryland regiment. 
The three brothers, Israel, Joseph and 
Benjamin, engaged largely in land specu- 
lations in Pennsylvania, and together with 
Dr. William Smith, William Moore, of 
Moore Hall, Joseph Richardson, Thomas 
Barton, John Hall, William Craig and 
John Bayley, as ‘‘ William Smith and Com- 
pany,’’ purchased an interest in one hundred 
thousand acres in Nova Scotia, where 
they laid out two towns, Monckton and 
Franckfort, and attempted to found a colo- 
ny. 

Their papers, which are quite volumi- 
nous, contain much valuable historical 
material. Among them are the two fol- 
lowing manuscripts concerning Ritten- 
house’s Orrery,' of which the first, in the 
handwriting of the astronomer, shows the 


‘ That ingenious piece of mechanism is in the 
College at Princeton, New Jersey. On the front 
of it is the incsription: “ Invented by David Ritten- 
house. A. D., 1768; repaired and extended by 
Henry Voight, 1806; both of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Gordon, the historian of the Revolution, 
writing about this planetarium, in 1793, says: 
“There is not the like in Europe. An elegant and 
neatly ornamented frame rises perpendicular near 
upon eight feet, in the front of which you are pre- 
sented, in three several apartments, with a view of 
the celestial system, the motions of the planets 
around the Sun, and the satellites about the planets. 
The wheels &c., that produce the movements are 
behind the wooden perpendicular frame, in which 
the orrery is fixed. By suitable contrivances, you 
in a shoit time tell the eclipses of the sun and 
moon for ages past and ages to come _ the like in 
other cases of Astronomy.” 

It is said that Cornwallis, while at Princeton, 
contemplated carrying off this exquisite piece of 
mechanism, but the Americans kept him too busily 
engaged in affairs of personal moment, to permit 
him to plunder the College of this treasure.—[ Eb. ] 


. Heavenly Bodies for years to come. 
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modest estimate he himself placed upon 
his celebrated invention. The other was 
evidently written at his request as a testi- 
monial. 


SaML, W. PENNYPACKER. 
Philadelphia, April, 1873 


‘* Astronomy which is acknowledged to 
be the most sublime of human sciences, 
has by a long course of gradual improve- 
ments, at length arrived to a great degree 
of perfection, nevertheless it is not com- 
plete, for not to reckon upon many yet 
unthought of discoveries, which are no 
doubt still reserved to reward the Industry 
of future ages, there are many things that 
we sensibly want, to obtain which at 
present, either the accuracy of our Astro- 
nomical Instruments are not equal to, or 
good observations have not yet been con- 
tinued long enough. It is well known 
that there are certain times particularly 
advantageous for making such observations 
as may serve to ascertain such parts of 
Astronomy as still remain doubtful. The 
new Orrery lately erected in this City, is 
designedly adapted to save the laborious 
task of calculating those times, for by an 
easy motion of the hand, it will in the 
space of a few minutes, point out the 
times of all remarkable phenomena of a 

e 
advantage it has in this and other respects 
above Common Orrerys, is owing to the 
exact proportion which has been preserved 
in the motions and disposition of its parts, 
and which it is very difficult to preserve. 
For the velocities and distances of the 
planets are so disproportioned and incom- 
mensurable to each other, that -it is not 
easy to represent any two of them with 
tolerable accuracy by wheel-work. 

‘*On this account likewise this Orrery 
must be useful to young beginners in 
Astronomy, for it will convey a true idea 
of the relative distances of the several 
parts of the Solar System, and of the 
various inclinations of the plains of the 
planet’s orbits, which cannot be well ex- 
plained by lines drawn on paper, and 
which are falsely represented by common 
Orrerys, and thus by removing sonie of 











the greatest difficulties it must tend to 
facilitate the study of Astronomy. 

‘‘The maker can boldly affirm, that he 
has, not copied the general constructiun, 
nor the particular disposition, of any of 
its essential parts, from any Orrery or 
description whatever; neither has he 
made use of any number he found in 
books, for one single wheel, but was at 
the pains of getting them by calcula- 
tion himself, having never met with any, 
that were exact enough for his purpose.’’ 

‘For IsRaEL Jacoss.”’ 


** Dear Sir: 

‘* The little Paper which you have drawn 
up for Mr. Jacobs, giving some account 
of your Orrery, is not only just as far as 
it goes, but if your Modesty had permitted, 
you might have said infinitely more in its 
Favor. As to its being a Copy or any 
way on the Plan of any other Orrery ever 
yet constructed, no Person who has any 
knowledge of astronomy, or has read 
descriptions of Orreries made elsewhere, 
will venture to assert it. With Respect 
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to what you say of its advantages to youth 
in giving them proper Ideas of the true 
system of Astronomy, I not only agree 
with you, but am sure, from what I have 
already experienced, that by the Help of 
it, I could give young Students a better 
Idea and knowledge of Astronomy by it 
in one month than I could perhaps in six 
months without it; owing to its peculiar 
construction in giving the time, Inclina- 
tions of the Plains of the Orbits and 
Dimensions of our System. 

‘‘I am sorry Mrs. Rittenhouse is so ill 
that you could not come out this morning. 
The Ink freezes in my Pen, so that I can- 
not add more only that if this Nasty 
Scrawl can be any Testimony in favor of 
your singular merit in the Construction 
of this truly Curious Machine, it will be 
very agreeable to 


Yours &c., in haste 


Ww. Smitu.' 
Feb’y 21st, 1771. 


To Mr. Davip RITTENHOUSE. 





The blindness which had characterized 
the administration of Lord North in the 
dealings with the American Colonists, who 
had been driven into resistance to intoler- 
able British measures, created wide spread 
alarm among thinking men of England, 
especially after the assembling of the First 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia, early 
in September, 1774. It was seen that the 
colonists were in earnest and that the best 
men in its provinces were in that council. 
Caricature and satire were brought into 
active play against the ministry. One of 
the former (a portion of which is here re- 
produced), to illustrate the folly and impro- 
vidence of the ministry, was published in 
October, 1774, while the Continental 
Congress were in session. It represents 
Lord North (who was physically near- 
sighted) in the character of ‘‘ Blustering 
Boreas’’ (by which title he was commonly 


ENGLAND'S DANGERS IN 1776. 


known), eyeing the distant American 
colonies through his glass, so showing his 
ignorance of the difficulties he had to 
contend with, after making his public boast 
and threat—‘‘I promise to reduce the 
Americans in three months.” 

War followed. ‘The campaign of 1775 
had ended, and that of 1776, had opened 
with the inauspicious events of the driving 
of the British troops from Boston and the 
maintainance of a footing in Canada by 
the American troops. Grave apprehensions 
were excited in the minds of the British 
people, that the ultimate result of the 
contest would be disastrous to the realm. 
Many looked forward to a period not far 
distant, when liberty and even civilization 
would desert the British isles to establish 





1 President of the College of Philadelphia, now 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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themselves in America. This feeling was 
embodied in the following anonymous 
poem, placed in the mouth of Lord Chat- 
ham who had continually inveighed against 


\\ : 
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BLUSTERING BOREAS. 


the folly and wickedness of the ministry. 
It was published in London, in June, 1776, 


Lorp CHATHAM’S PROPHECY. 
“When boasting Gage was hurried o’er 
To dye his sword in British gore, 
And plead the Senate’s right, 
F’en Chatham, with indignant smile 
Harangued in this prophetic style 
Illumed by Freedom’s light! 


“Your pluméd corps though Percey cheers 

And far-famed British grenadiers, 
Renowned for martial skill ; 

Yet Albion’s heroes bite the plain 

Her chiefs round gallant Howe are slain, 
And fallen Bunker Hill.? 


“ Some tuneful bard who pants for fame, 

Shall consecrate one deathless name, 
And future ages tell,— 

For Spartan valor here renown’d 

Where laurels shade the sacred ground, 
Heroic Warren fell! 


1 Earl Percey, who had commanded some troops that went 
out against the Americans at Lexington and Canada, are 
alluded to, In the desperate assault of the British troops led 
by General Howe, on the redoubt on Bunker's (Breed’s) Hill, 
the slaughter caused by the American musketry was so great, 
that many of Howe’s officers were slain, and he was, at one 
time, entirely alone.—[Ep.) 
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“ Erewhile a Howe indignant rose, 
Against his country’s, freedom’s foes ;— 
Those glorious days are past. 
A coward’s orders to perform, 
Lo, you Sea-Alva? rides the storm, 
And chases the furious blast. 


“ Though darkness all the horizon shroud, 

And from the East yon thunder-cloud 
Menace destruction round; 

Yet Franklin vers’d in Nature’s laws, 

From her dire womb the lightning draws, 
And brings it to the ground. 


“ Around heroic Sydneys, Hampdens throng ; 
His ardent philosophic tongue 

Can Roman zeal inspire ; 
The Amphictyon council, hand in hand, 
Like the immortal Theban band, 

Catches its electric fire. 


“ Can fleets or troops such spirits tame, 

Although they view their Cities flame, 
And desolate their coast ? 

’Mid distant wilds they’ll find a home 

Far as the untamed Indians roam, 
And Freedoms’ luxury boast. 


“ Midst the snow-storm, yon hero* shines, 

Pierces your barrier, breaks your lines, 
With splendor marks his days; 

He falls, the soldier, patriot, sage! 

His name illumes the historic page 
Crown’d with immortal praise. 


“ Brighten the chain, the wampum tie, 

Those painted chiefs raise war’s full ery, 
And hail the festive hour; 

The Congress, binds the savage race, 

And Heaven’s own ether rules through space, 
Armed with attractions’ power. 


“ Canadians scorn your vile behest.5 
Indignant passions fire each breast, 
And freedoms’ banner waves; 


2 Richard Earl Howe, who commanded the British fleet on 

the American station. 
3 Inthe Address to the Inhabitants of Great Britain, Con- 
gress said; ** We can retire beyond the reach of your 7 
dimi ife, 


and without any ion of the ies of | 
enjoy a luxury, which from that period you will want the 
luxury of being free,”’ 

4 General Montgomery. In the face of a blinding snow- 
storm he steonapeas to force the barrier at the foot of Cape 
Diamond and make his’ way into Quebec through Prescott 
Gate. A masked battery at the barrier opened upon him and 
his attendants, with fatal effect.—; Ep. } 


& This is an allusion tothe ‘‘ Quebec Act’’ of 1764, the work 
of Lord Mansfield, intended to quiet the insurrectionary spirit 
then prevailing among the French Canadians, By it, to win 
their allegiances, large concessions were made to the Roman 
Catholics, and French laws were reestablished. The act was 

‘ood, but the motive was dish bl It was d dby 
the opposition in Parli *To this I cannot object,’ said 
Colonel Barré, if it is to be applied to good purposes ; but if 

‘ou are about to raise a papist army to serve in the colonies, 
rom this time all ho  f peace in America will be destroyed. 
The Americans will Took on the Canadians as their mas- 
ters, and, in the end, their executioners,’’—| En. } 




















Whole years they felt his flame divine; 
Its cheering light can they resign, 
And sink again to slaves ? 


“ No more will Kings court Britain’s smiles, 
No longer dread this Queen of Isies, 
No more her virtues charm ; 
See her pensive tho’ ignoble stripe 
By the dire Indians scalping knife, 
And by the bravo’s arm, 


“ Vain France, and Spain’s vindictive power, 
Exulting, wait the eo hour 
To spread war's dire alarms,— 
No more our fleets triumphant ride ; 
This isle of bliss with all her pride, 
May feel the Bourbon arms. 


“ America with just disdain, 

Will break degenerate Britain’s chain, 
And gloriously aspire ; 

I see new Lockes and Camdens rise, 

While other Newtons read the skies, 
And Miltons wake the lyre. 


“ Behold her blazing flag® unfurl’d, 
To awe and rule the western world 
And teach presumptuous King’s, 





¢ The flag of thirteen alternate red and white stripes, 
The stars were not introduced into the place of the British 
union until the next year, 1777.—{Ep.! 
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Though lull’d by servile flattery’s dream, 
The people are alone supreme, 
From whom dominion springs ! 


“ Heaven's choicest gifts enrich her plain, 
The red’ning orange, swelling grain, 
Her genial suns refine; 
For her the silken insects toil, 
The olive teems with floods of oil, 
And glows the purple vine! 


“ Her prowess Albions’ empire shakes; 
Her Cataracts, her ocean’d lakes, 
Display great Nature’s hand; 
And Europe sees with dread surprise, 
Ethereal tow’ ring spirits rise 
To rule the wondrous land! 


“ Bold Emulation stands, confest ; 

Through the firm chief’s and yeoman’s breast, 
The heroic passion runs; 

Imperial spirits claim their place! 

No venal ena lift the base, 
When Nature ranks her sons. 


“ Lo Britain’s ancient genius flies 
Where commerce, arts, and science rise 
And war's dire honors cease; 

Exulting millions crowd her plains, 
Escaped from Europes’ galling chains, 
To liberty and peace !” 








The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Henry-Onderdonk, 
jr., for the following sketch of the meeting 
houses of Friends, on Long Island, in addition 
to what has already been given by the same 
writer, 

GRAVESEND. 

To Gravesend belongs the honor of 
holding the first Friends’ meeting in the 
State of New York. In August, 1657, 
Robert Hodgson and two other traveling 
preachers having heard that their princi- 
ples were appreciated here wended their 
way to Gravesend. Their testimony was 
well received. Persecution soon followed. 
John Tilton (Jan. 10, 1658) was fined for 
harboring a Quakeress. In 1661, Sam. 
Spicer was fined for entertaining a minis- 
ter; but Friends’ principles kept spread- 
ing. In 1672, George Fox held meetings 
here. © Gravesend was then the usual 
thoroughfare for traveling Friends. Fox 
landed here from a Jersey sloop and de- 
parted by’the same>way. -In 1671, John 
14 


FRIENDS' MEETING-HOUSES ON LONG ISLAND. 






Burnyeat, and 1676 Alice Curwin had 
meetingshere. In 1675, Sam. Spicer and 
Jn° Tilton, Jr., were fined for refusing to 
labor at buildinga Fort. In 1679, we find 
a monthly meeting was held at Sam.. Spi- 
cer’s; and in 1680, a quarterly meeting 
was held here. 

In 1687, John Tilton left by will a piece 
of land ‘‘to be used as a Burying place 
for all Friends in the everlasting Truth 
of the Gospel.’’! 

The members of this meeting (never 
very numerous) from time to time emi- 
grated to New Jersey and elsewhere and 
thus the meeting became extinct ; but the 
precise date does not appear. 





1 The remains of Friends who died in New 
York were conveyed hither by water for interment. 
When the meeting was discontinued Friends ceased 
to bury here and the land was lost by mom wser 
and has been leveled by the plough. ~* 
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JAMAICA. 

A number of persons at Jamaica seemed 
ready to embrace Friends’ principles be- 
fore any preacher had come amongst them. 
In August, 1657, Robert Hodgson held a 
meeting at the house of Henry Townsend, 
for which both were fined and imprisoned, 
and meetings of Friends forbidden; but 
in vain, for in 1661, Geo. Wilson held a 
meeting here. Whereupon the Governor 
quartered soldiers in the houses of the 
recusants most of whom then sold out and 
removed to Oyster Bay beyond his juris- 
diction. In 1672, C. Holder held a 
meeting. In 1674, two persons, Wm. 
Creed and Humphrey Underhill refused to 
pay the customary tax to maintain the 
town minister. In 1678, Samuel Deane 
reported that he had had 18s. taken from 
him at different times for the priests’ 
wages of Zachary Walker and John Prud- 
den. Hugh Cowperthwaite had also been 
distrained of 10s. From the preceding it 
appears that there had been a body of 
Friends at Jamaica from 1657; but pre- 
cisely when a meeting was first settled is 
not so clear. In 1686, it was agreed to 
hold a quarterly meeting at Jamaica annu- 
ally on the last First day in 7th month, at 
the house of Samuel Deane. In 1699, 
Roger Gill had a pretty large meeting in 
an orchard. In 7th mo. 1700, W™ Penn 
was present at a meeting here when £ 1.10 
was disbursed for the entertainment of 
him and other Friends at an inn. In 
1702, Thos. Story had a large good meet- 
ing during a session of the Court. ‘Sev- 
eral lawyers and other company came to 
us, all very sober and attentive.’’ 

1706. Friends bought of Sam. and 
Daniel Deane for £5, a plat of land 50 
by 80 feet, fronting upon the street, to 
build a meeting house on. We have no 
account of its erection. 

1707, 4th of 10th mo. ‘Friends at 
Rocky Hill desire a meeting to be ap- 
pointed at James Jackson’s, every 3d day.”’ 
Granted and to begin at 11 o’clock.— 
1725, 10th mo. ‘Thos. Chalkley had a 
meeting here, ‘‘where was Judge Hicks, 
the High Sheriff and a Justice of the 
peace, with several other persons of note, 


with whom and our Friends we had a good 
time to set forth the work of grace and 
reformation.’’ 

1725. Thos. Chalkley ‘“‘had a large 
meeting, several in authority being present 
and very loving and respectful.’’ 

1727. S. Bownas says: ‘I had a large 
meeting and those my old neighbors, 
among whom I had been a prisoner 20 
years before, came generally and were 
glad to see me.”’ 

1729. It is concluded that the meeting — 
house be repaired. A Com® are to take © 
care of it with the rest of the premises. 

1733. The yearly meeting recommend 
that some of Friends’ land be disposed of. 
A Com’ are to receive the rent’ and repair 
the building. 

1738. Some old remainder of the tim- 
ber of the late meeting house is sold, 
and 16s, received. 

1740. The lease for the house and land 
are near up. A Com‘* are to take possess- 
ion and let it, and endeavor to collect the 
back rent. 

1741. The remains of the house that 
belonged to Friends are sold, and ¥£ 2.2 
received. The land was leased for about 
£1. 0s. 4d. a year. 

1751. ‘*A Com* are to speak to Males 
Lewis who has built near Friends’ land to 
know by what authority he has set it up.’’ 

We have no account when the meeting 
was discontinued. Friends appear to have 
gradually moved away, so that in 1797, 
the Yearly Meeting sold their property to 
W" Puntine for £ 200, consisting of about 
2 acres of land commonly called ‘‘ the 
Quaker lot.’’ 


NEWTOWN AND Maspeth KILLs. 

The early history of Friends in New- 
town is marred by the irregularities of the 
Ranters who claimed to be Friends but 
were not. Such were Thos. Case who 
(1674) was forbid by the Court to enter- 
tain the wife of W™ Smith; and his wife 
Mary, who was fined £5 for interrupting 
Mr. Leveridge while preaching, saying to 
him; ‘‘Come down, thou whited wall, 


1 It was usual with Friends to hire out their 
pasture grounds, 
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that feedest thyself and starvest the peo- 
ple.’ Such was Samuel Scudder who 
sent a long scandalous letter to Mr. Lever- 
idge. ‘The Court ordered both these men 
to be put under bonds (1679) ‘‘not to 
seduce and disturb the people contrary to 
the peace of our Sovereign Lord the 
King.” 

1682. Friends of Newtown and the 
Maspeth Kills desire to know of the 
Quarterly Meeting whether or no they are 
to have a settled meeting by themselves. 
With their consent the Kills are joined to 
Gravesend, and Newtown, to the Flushing 
meeting. 

1686. A Quarterly Meeting is held 
yearly at the Kills on the last Firstday of 
5th month. 

1691, 11th mo. 
kept at John Way’s. 

1694. A meeting is kept every Fourth 
day at Robt. Field’s. 

1697. A meeting is kept every 2d. 
Firstday during the winter quarter. 

Friends soon suffered in the loss of 
their goods. Thos. Stevenson, father 
and son, (1702) were each distrained of a 
horse to pay for the building of a house 
for the minister of the town; but on 
appeal to the Governor they were restored. 

1702, 5th mo. ‘Thos. Story had a large 
meeting, First day, 26th, near Newtown 
where it is kept once a year; and returned 
to widow Charity Stevens’. In 1704, he 
had a meeting near Newtown to which 
came several Presbyterians, their minister 
being arbitrarily silenced by Lord Corn- 
bury. He spoke of the Passover and 
bread and wine as being part of it, &c. 

1707, 11th mo. First day meetings are 
kept in course at Robt. Field’s, Thos. 
Stevenson’s and John Way’s. 

1713. The yearly meeting usually held 
at Jn° Way’s is to be kept on the last First 
day in 4th month. As yet Friends had 
no public meeting house. 

1720, Feb. 25. Robt. Field bought of 
Benj. Moore a half acre of ground in the 
village of Newtown for a meeting house 
and burying place.’ After standing 122 


Monthly meeting is 


2 We have no particulars of its erection. 


' mo, 


2TI 


years, and latterly used as a dwelling 
house, it was burnt in 1844. 

1722. The Newtown Friends desire 
the First day meetings to be continued 
constantly at the meeting house. 

1724, 4th mo. T. Chalkley says: ‘I 
went to the general meeting at Newtown, 
which was so large that the meeting house 
could not contain the people, and the 
weather being extremely hot, some of the 
people without doors were uneasy and went 
to and fro, but those within the house (so 
near as to hear) were very attentive and 
generally satisfied.’”’ 1725, 10th mo., he 
had a meeting at Ri. Hallett’s at the Kills ; 
on Third day he had a meeting near Hell- 
gate. Several Justices and their wives 
were present, and one who had disowned 
his son for becoming a Friend. He also 
held meetings at the widow Way’s and 
widow Alsop’s, at the Kills.—1738, 3d 
‘Meetings are held First day’s at 
the trth hour at Newtown; and at the 
Kills at the 4th hour. 

1755. As Friends now mostly resided 
near the Kills it was proposed to change 
the place of meeting. After a long 
agitation the old site was disposed of and 
a house erected (1760) at English Kills 
on a lot 8 rods square given fora meeting 
house and burying place, by Jas. Way. 
The Society was, however, in a declining 
way and became a subject of anxiety and 
care. 

1761. The monthly meeting observe 
with concern that Newtown Friends neg- 
lect their collections and also their answers 
to the Queries. A few lines are drawn up 
and sent them to stir them up to more 
diligence. 

1762. 


The overseers of the Weekly 
meeting are desired to have all the grave- 
stones removed from the graves in the 
Burying ground. The overseers removed 
all but such as lay buried considerably in 
the ground so that they could not be easily 
moved ; but they were ordered to complete 


the removal of those left. Now the Bury- 
ing ground is desecrated, undistinguishable 
and forgotten. 

1766. The meeting is kept twice a day 
(at 11 and 4) during the summer months. 
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1771, 4th of 9th mo. It is proposed 
that tne Newtown Preparative meeting be 
discontinued and the members of it be 
joined to Flushing meeting. 

1780. ‘The Newtown monthly meeting 
is removed to New York. 

1781. The Com®* appointed to visit 
Newtown report the meeting weak, and 
the house there needs some small repairs 
and fuel prepared. The Fourthday meet- 
ing is not reputably kept up and some- 
times wholly neglected. 

1782. The monthly meeting think best 
to continue the meeting at Newtown under 
care for sometime longer. 

1786. The weekly meeting is weak but 
had best be continued. Flushing Prepar- 
ative meeting is to pay close attention to 
it. 

1789. 


James Way bequeathed to 


Friends some land adjoining the meeting 
house and alegacyof £1000. The latter 
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was declined as the Executors required an 
indemnifying bond. 

1802. Henry Burnett is appointed 
overseer, A new roof and other repairs 
to the meeting house* cost 4 47-10.6. 

1803. ‘The Com* taking into consider- 
ation the situation of the meeting, think 
the time for its suspension has nearly 
arrived. 

1804, 1st of 8th mo. The Com* having 
by turns attended the meeting at Newtown 
and having carefully considered the sub- 
ject are of the mind that it may be best 
to discontinue it; and a Com* united with 
an appointment from the woman’s meeting 
are to sit with Friends in their meeting at 
Newtown on Fourthday next and inform 
them of the discontinuance thereof, and 
that. they be considered members of the 
Flushing Particular meeting, and encour- 


aged to give their attendance to that 
meeting. 





JOHN PENN'S ADMINISTRATION. 


The Recorp is indebted to the kindness of Mr, 
, Wm. A. Whitehead, of the New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society, for the following copies of autograph 

letters in his possession, which throw light upon 
the administration of John Penn, the last propri- 
‘etary Governor of Pennsylvania: 


” Ropert Hunter Morris! To Joun PENN, 
Tinton,* Aug. 2nd, 1763. 


My Dear Penn: 
“] wrote you by Mr. Allen, and twice 
béfore in Answer to Letters which I had 


vl Robert Hunter Morris was a son of Governor 
Lewis Morris, of New Jersey. He was for many 
years Chief Justice of that colony. In 1754, he 
was appointed Governor of Pennsylvania and held 
thé office for two years. He died suddenly Jan- 
uary 29th, 1764, at Shrewsbury, N. J. “Gay in the 


# «Tinton Manor” in Monmouth County, N. J. 
inherited from his father in 1746, with “all my 
ne , cattle and all. other my personal estate now 
ats Tinton.”—Lewis Morris’ Will N. J. Hist. Soc. 
Coll, IV. p. 328. 


v[t-was originally named after Jintern, a family 


estate in Monmouthshire, Wales, whence came the 
name of “ Monmouth” County.—[W.'A; W.] 


the Pleasure of Receiving from you ; Tho’ 
the one you mentioned in yours of the zoth 
of Aprilto have wroteabout * * never 
came to Hand’; But Staats* having Hinted 


‘something of it to me, I took the Liberty 


to Request your friendship in the affair, 
and when we meet which I hope will be 
soon, I shall thankfully Repay any thing 
you have advanced, or may advance, on 
that or any other acc‘ for me, For by what 
I have heard since my last to you, Lord 


morning dead in the evening’—so wrote Wm. 
Smith, the historian of New York to Gen. Yates— 
“ He came out to a rural dance, took out the par- 
son’s wife, opened the ball, danced down six 
couple.and fell dead on the floor without a word or 
a groan ora sigh.” For an interesting sketch of 
Mr. Morris, see Field’s “ Provincial Courts of 
New Jersey,” N. J. Hist. Soc. Coll. vol. III.— 
[W, A: W.] 


* The meeting house after being abandoned by 
Friends was used as aschool house, as late as 1852. 


3 Staats Long Morris his nephew, who entered 
the British army, married the Duchess of Gordon 


) and lived.and died in England.—[W. A...W.] 
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Stirling’ was very forgetfull as to some 
small matters which I left money with him 
to discharge. 

In a Former letter I gave you my senti- 
ments as to your taking the government of 
Pennsylvania; the more I reflect on the 
measure, the more I approve it. The 
goodness of your understanding, the up- 
rightness of your Heart, the natural re- 
serve of your temper, and the Coolness of 
your head; Render you very fit for the 
station, and will make your task easy and 
the people happy. Your acquaintance 
too, with the abilities and designs of the 
men you will have to Deal with, will be of 
infinite advantage. The Province you 
know is Divided into two great Parties; 
the Quakers and their creatures make up 
one; and those that oppose and want to 
supplant them, form the other. The for- 
mer are in Possession of the most Power 
and Influence, are more united among 
themselves, and having been the first set- 
tlers under your grand-father, and knowing 
how to improve many things to their own 
advantage, are more considerable, Than 
from their numbers, when compared with 
the rest of the Province, one would Ex- 
pect. It will therefore be dangerous 
Either to throw more power into their 
Hands, or to attempt (at least by any 
sudden measure) to take away what they 
have Long Enjoyed; the one would weaken 
government so as to Render it contempti- 
ble, and the other would throw things into 
confusion. The Latter, That is the party 
In opposition to the Quakers are more nu- 
merous, But they want union, which as 
they are made up of Different sects, they 
will alway want; The government there- 
fore cannot Rely upon them for the 
assistance which is necessary to keep the 
machine in motion. In the Prosecution 
of their scheme to supplant the Quakers, 
they find the aid of the government neces- 
sary, they therefore count it, and on all 


1 William Alexander, of New Jersey, son of 
James Alexander called Lord Stirling by courtesy. 
See his Life in N. J. Hist. Soc. Coll. vol. II. and 
the “Recorp” for October, 1872, p. 463,— 
[W. A. W.] 
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occasions fall into its measures to gain its 
confidence ; But had they ever Possession 
of the power and Influence, they are aiming 
at, It is much to be doubted whether they 
would go greater Lengths in its service, 
Than Those they are striving to supplant, 
Except in matters of wars. The Princi- 
ples and views of the Leading men in both 
the partys, being the same; To agrandise 
themselves and make the government sub- 
servant to their purposes. 

In my last I hinted to you that some 
regulations would be necessary in the Land 
office, and make no doubt you will come 
out cloathed with proper Powers, both as to 
the office and officers, to put matters upon 
a Right footing; I dont speak of this, 
or what I said before from any knowledge 
I have of Particular Facts; but from a 
prevalent opinion that things have been 
strangely transacted. 

I had a long letter from our friend 
Boone' about two months ago; he is con- 
ducting a dispute with his assembly; in 
which he is perfectly right in my humble 
opinion ; and must get the better in the 
End, if he has not already. He much 
approves of your scheme, but thinks it 
will be incomplete unless you marry, and 
when I consider the nature of this Country 
& how much it Differs from England, I 
cant help thinking there is great Reason 
in what he says, a sensible prudent woman 
will add to your happiness, & your Life 
will pass away with more satisfaction both 
to yourself and friends*. Excuse me Dear 
Penn and believe me with sincere regard 
your 

most affectionate Friend and 
Humble Serv‘ 
Rosert H. Morris. 


The Dudlin who convoy’d a fleet from 
y* Havanna & goes directly to England 


1 Thomas Boone Governor of South Carolina 
from 1762 to 1764, being recalled in consequence 
of his difference with the assembly of the prov- 


ince alluded to by Mr. Morris, He was previously 
(1760 and 1761), Governor of New Jersey. See 
Whitehead’s “ Amboy p. 176. 

2 Penn did not conform to the suggestion of his 
friend until 1765. See “ Recorp” for October, 
1872.—[W. A. 
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without coming into the Hook’ gives me 
an opportunity of sending this. If there 
should be a change in the Ministry say a 
good word for Franklin’ that he may go 
out with his betters. 

To Joun Penn, Esq. at the Honorable 
Thomas Penn’s In Spring Garden. 

London. 


THoMAS PENN® TO JOHN PENN. 


Dear Nephew : 

I received both your Letters from the 
Downs and have been very happy in 
thinking that the easterly winds have been 
favourable to you and in all probability 
carried you soon through the Chanel and 
a good way beyond before they changed 
which I shall be extreamly glad to hear. 

I came up from Southampton on thursday 
in order to write to you, where I left Lady 
Juliana,* and the little people well; the 
better for bathing. 

I have this morning wrote a Letter to 
you which will be delivered by Mr. Maclay 
who was recommended to me by Mr. 
Allen, who is said to be a very good Sur- 
veyor, and having been informed it was 
intended to appoint an additional Surveyor 
in Cumberland County, if not more, as 
Coll. Armstrong® seems dissatisfied to act 
under the Surveyor General,* who I begin 
to think an honest, tho’ perhaps an ill 
tempered Man, wishes to be appointed to 


1 Sandy Hook the entrance to New York har- 
bor.—[W. A. W.] 


? William Franklin who had succeeded Boone as 
Governor of New Jersey.—[W. A. W.] 


* Thomas and Richard Penn were at this period 
the sole proprietors of Pennsylvania, Thomas exer- 
cising the chief supervision of its affairs. See 
reference to them and other individuals mentioned 
in these letters, in the * RecorD” for October, 
1872, p. 453, &c.—[W. A. W.] 


* See page 455 vol. I. of the Recorp. 


5 Col. John Armstrong, took an active part in 
repelling the invasions of the Indians.—[W. A. W.] 


6 John Lukens, notwithstanding the complaints 
made against him, seems to have retained the confi- 
dence of the proprietors and the public sufficiently 
to be continued in different offices until his death in 
1789.—[W. A. W.] 
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that office; he has practiced the Law and 
acted for the prothonotory of Cumberland 
County; he seems sensible, and if there is 
no objection to his Character fit to be 
employed; however, I would not make any 
promises to him, so I shall always chuse 
to leave you at your Liberty to act most 
for our service: he was sent uj to survey 
twenty seven thousand Acres for Mr. 
Croghan’ and Hockley by our permission, 
but the accounts received that the Indians 
were in Arms obliged him to return with- 
out making any survey. I told him who- 
ever was appointed to either of these offices 
it would be expected they should superin- 
tend our Lands in the Countys, and have 
attention to our interests both public and 
private, which he thought reasonable, and 
indeed spoke of the want of it. I find 
Hermanus Alricks is incapable of execu- 
ting his office, and I think it would be 
proper to appoint another reserving a 
decent provision for his support the rest of 
his time—this I desire you to make inquiry 
and advice about soon. 

The next thing is the County of York 
in which you will lose no time. I think 
you might begin by requiring Mr. Steven- 
son to return drafts of all Land he has 
surveyed for us immediately and stay a 
week or two forhis doing it; if he does 
not comply make what inquirys you can 
into his conduct, and the Justices of his 
party, and when you are satisfied they 
have acted a dishonorable part, appoint 
another prothonatory and a bench of 
justices out of the best people you can fix 
upon in the County. 

I have just seen Mr. Maclay who has 
called for my Letter to you, and shown 
him the drafts of surveys made by Coll. 
Armstrong, who I find employed him to 
survey some of what he has never returned 
and especially the Islands on Susquehan- 
nah: in looking over the survey of the 
Largest I find there is another Island just 
in the mouth of Junnotto [Juniata?] 
Creek that should be returned to us, which 
Iam told is very good Land. ‘These sur- 


7 George Croghan, Deputy agent for Indian affairs 
under Sir Wilham Johnson.—[W. A. W.] 








veys, at least the great ones seems to be of 
refuse Land and ought to be well examined, 
which if you employ Maclay he might be 
ordered to do one of the surveys; that of 
nine thousand Acres the surveyor appears 
only to have gone round it, and never went 
cross either to see the Land or to examine 
and lay down the waters that those springs 
run into; for the surveys he charges about 
one hundred and sixty pounds, and I dare 
say was never upon the Land himself. We 
must have people more active and that will 
not put us off by making surveys of vast 
Tracts without taking pains to search the 
Land, and give us a satisfactory account 
what they are. I send you coppys of Mr. 
Armstrong’s late Letters to me as well as 
of the Surveyor Generals, to assist you in 
eXamining the difference between them, 
as well as between the last and Mr. Peters.’ 
I recommend it to you to do all the honor 
you can to the office of Surveyor General 
by letting him give appointments as usual 
to the deputy surveyors; and preventing 
the Secretary from giving orders to those 
Deputys to survey any Land other than 
by warrants unless for our use in a case of 
emergency, and then you might give the 
order, for I find it has been a common 
practice for any unqualified surveyor to be 
ordered to survey a Tract of Land, and 
then a warrant shall be issued for the re- 
turn of it. I recommend it to you to 
examine closely into the dates of such 
surveys, and to prevent people as much as 
possible, from having the land on the old 
Terms under pretence they were surveyed 
before the new Terms the new warrant was 
granted, as it should be held for a Rule, 
that it is from the date of the warrant 
the first application is made, unless for 
Land settled by the common setlers. 

I desire you will present my compli- 
ments to M™ Hamilton, Chew, Peters and 
my other friends, neither of whom I write 
now, as also to Mr. John Alien with my 
thanks for the squrrel skins he sent, which 
Mr. Hoops has lately sent to me. I 
believe you will receive by this packet the 
King’s proclamation against the settlement 





t Rev. Richard Peters, Secretary of the Province. 
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of the Indian’s Land, which I hope will 
convince them that there is no intention 
to take their Land from them. Our last 
accounts are favorable so that I shal hope 
to hear by the next Letters that the Indi- 
ans have laid down their arms. 

I wrote from Southampton to your Father 
to desire he would meet me in Town but 
had a note from him that he had caught a 
cold by riding out, and his jaws were 
greatly affected by it, so as your sister 
wrote me to permit his taking his- rest: 
your Mother & Sister are well. I intended 
to propose to him that as contributions 
were raised for the relief of the poor peo- 
ple that are drove from their habitations 
in York and Cumberland County, we 
should give something towards their relief. 
If you judge it proper and necessary you 
may order Mr. Hockley to pay two hun- 
dred pounds currency to such persons as 
you think proper for that purpose. 

I send you two Bills of Lading for your 
beer and for the Instruments for Mason 
and Dixon’ tho I think there is little occa- 
sion for them: pray present your Brother 
with all our good wishes: they always 
attend you and I am with great truth 


Dear Nephew 
your most affectionate Uncle 
> Tuo, PENN. 
London, October 8, 1763. 


Enclosed is an answer to a Letter long 
since received from Frederick Post; if you 
think it propper or of use to deliver it you 
will do it, on which you may consult 
Richard Peters. 


[The letter referred to in the postscript 
was one acknowledging the receipt of the 
Journals of Post kept during two expe- 
ditions into the Indian Country in 1758, 
which are printed in Proud’s Pennsylvania, 
vol. II. In the letter Mr. Penn remarks 
‘* You desired in your letter that Mr. Pitt 





2 Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon the survey- 
ors of the line between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, subsequently known to all as “Mason and 
Dixon’s Line’’ dividing the free from the slave 
states, They arrived in Philadelphia in November, 
1763.—[W. A. W.] : 


ee ee 
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might read over and consider your Journals, 
which I was very desirous he should do, 
but while he continued in place he could 


, not find time to do it, and soon after I 


received your letter he resigned all his 
employment ; immediately after which ne- 
gotiations for a peace were entered upon, 
and the Ministers had no time to consider 
those affairs with so great attention, 
indeed they conceived there was no proba- 
bility of another Indian war, as the whole 
of Canada was to be ceded to the British 
Crown.’’] 


RICHARD PENN TO JOHN PENN. 
Dear Jack: 

I received your letter signed by yourself 
and Dick of 1oth Sep’ from Deal, and was 
glad to find by it your detention there was 
like to be soshort, an agreeable circumstance 
to both of you [some conjectures relative 
to the weather they may have experienced 
are omitted]. I received the Packet you 
left with Mr. Inglis, and have, according 
to my promise destroy’d y* Bond of £700, 
in presence of your Mother; you likewise 
receive herewith two notes bro’ me at 
Sunbury a few days since, one on your 
own the other on Dick’s acc‘ and I am sorry 
you should leave England with any of your 
Tradesmens bills unpaid ; tho’ this neglect 
might proceed purely for want of recollec-. 
tion, yet it may not have so favourable a 
Construction put upon it by the Creditor ; 
I told the person that I had no Item from 
either of you that any of your Tradesmen 
were left unpaid, nor did I apprehend 
there were; that I could only acquaint you 
of it, and would enclose you the Bills, if 
he would leave them for I sh* do nothing 
without your directions; whatever sums 
may be paid for you here, you will observe 
to deduct when you draw on me for your 
annuity. I could not but suppose the 
large sum you had of me would have been 
fully sufficient to have cleared you of every 
thing, and on the present I made Dick he 
promis’d to discharge every person’s de- 
mand. 

I hope by the time you arrived some 
‘methods had been, fallen upon to appease 
that general Defection of the, Indians, 


otherwise I am affraid I can forsee much 
Trouble will come to your share. 

I hope you met Mr. Lardner safe at 
home on your arrival. I have Wrote him 
and sent him a Box of seeds. Your so 
late leaving Us has not given time for 
News. I know of no changes'since. AsI 
have nothing particular to say more than 
what this Letter contains, I shall not write 
Dick by this Ship, only inform him the 
Eldest Mr. Child went to Mr. Hampdens 
in Buckinghamshire in order to be Married 
in. a few days to his Daughter where 
he Caught cold and Died before the cere- 
mony was performed: he left Her Fifty 
Thousand pounds, since which his Bro’ is 
Married to Miss Joderel. 

We are much (as to health) in the same 
Situation as when we last saw you, and 
Join in heartily wishing yourself and Dick 
all health and satisfaction. Iam 

Dear Jack 
Your very aff” Father 
Ricu* Penn. 

P. S. When Dick is not better engaged 
I should be glad he would sit down and 
give a detail of your Voyage; pray present 
my Com" to Mr. Hamilton, Lardner, 
Peters & Hookley and particularly to Jack 
Allen. 

Batavia house Octo’. 11th, 1763. 


THOMAS PENN TO JOHN PENN, 
Dear Nephew : 

Wednesday last We all arrived safety 
from Southampton to Stoke, where I found 
a Letter from Mr. Sedgwick, by my Lord 
Hallifax’s order, of which the enclosed 
is a Coppy, and in pursuance of his Lord- 
ships request I recommend to you, in the 
most effectual manner, to recommend. to 
the Assembly what the General shal de- 
mand in pursuance of the King’s orders, 
for the annoyance of the Enemy, as well 
as the defence of our Frontiers. 

I represented to my Lord Hallifax that 
I believed he was misinformed of the 
state of the case, and read to him the 
account Mr. Hamilton sent me, which was, 
that General Amherst made his demand 
fourteen days after the Assembly had 
voted seven hundred men, for the defence 








of the Frontiers, and were seperated, by 
which it plainly appeared, they could not 
have refused to comply with his demand, 
as he had not made any demand on them, 
he having only desired that those Men 
might be put under the command of 
Collonel Bouquett which were raised only 
to defend the Inhabitants, within the 
purchased part of the Province and this 
the Governor could not comply with. 

I told him that I, as well as the Gov- 
ernor did believe that if all the Assembly 
were called upon, the Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania would grant money for raising 
men, but I did not know whether they 
might not tack conditions to it, contrary 
to the agreement made before the Coun- 
cil, and injurious to the King’s prerogative, 
as destructive of the rights of Government, 
and asked him if he wished for their assis- 
tance on those Terms; he replyed no, by 
no means’. ‘This happened this morning, 
and as the Sloop of War that carrys Lord 
Hallifax’s dispatches is not gone, I send 
this at his desire by her. All our best 
wishes attend you and your Brother, I 
am always 

Your most affectionate Uncle 
Tuos. PENN, 
London October 28, 1763. 


I find there is not in Sir Jeffry Am- 
herst’s any reflections cast on Mr. Hamil- 
ton or any officer of the Government, but 
only on the Assembly. 
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[The letter from Mr. Sedgewick referred 
to contained the following passage: the 
letter was dated October, 25th: ; 

‘*That by despatches Lately received 
from S* Jeffry Amherst, it appeared that 
notwithstanding the alarming encrease of 
the Insurrections of the Indians, the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania had persisted in 
refusing to pay the Least regard to the 
earnest & repeated applications to S' Jeffry, 
to provide for the defence of their Fron- 
tiers and assist the King’s Troops in the 
general services of Defence and annoy- 
ance. That his Lordship having there- 
upon by Letter to your Deputy Governor 
which has been enclosed to S* Jeffry, to 
be made use of or not, as occasion shall 
require, signified his Majesty’s displeasure 
at such their conduct, & required them to 
contribute to their own Defence & even to 
the general operations, was desirous of 
acquainting you with these particulars, 
and of pointing out to you the expediency 
of your exerting your own endeavours to 
give success to that requisition (in case it 
should be found necessary to make it) by 
writing to the Deputy Governor & such 
other Persons as you might think proper. 
His Lordship is unwilling to give you the 
unnecessary trouble of coming to Town on 
purpose, but wishes you would lose no 
time in writing the Letters you may think 
proper & necessary upon this occasion, & 
shall be glad to see you when you come to 
Town.’’} 








The. Recorp is indebted to Mr. S. D. Alexander, 
of New York City, for the following sketch of a 
brave officer of the army of the United States: 


I rejoice that you are rescuing from 
oblivion the deeds of many revolutionary 





1 This was a serious time for the Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonists. Peace with France had been secured 
by treaty, early in this year, but the Indian tribes 
were in arms in powerful force. French emis- 
saries had stirred up the savages on the western 
borders of the Carolinas, and Georgia. These had 
scarcely been subdued, when war blazed out in the 
northwest, under the inspiration of Pontiac, the 


MAJOR WILLIAM FERGUSON. 


heroes, whose names should not be for- 
gotten, I have gathered up some facts 





great chief of the Ottawas. He had formed a con- 
federation, and in the month of June, 1763, all the 
posts in possession of the English west of Oswego,’ 
fell into his hands excepting Detroit, Niagara and 
Fort Pitt. Colonel Henry Bouquet, a brave officer, 
had saved the battle by his skill and valor; and at 
the time Penn wrote this letter, Detroit was closely 
besieged by Pontiac. General Jeflery Amherst was 
then commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
America, and the Earl of Halifax was Secretary of 

State for the British colonies.~-[Ep.] 
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concerning Major William Ferguson of 
the rst Regiment of United States Artil- 
lery, who was killed at the defeat of St. 
Clair, of whom nothing has been written 
except the fact of his death. 

William Ferguson was the son of Usher 
and Mary Ferguson of Armagh, Ireland. 
When young Ferguson came to this coun- 
try is not on record. . The first we hear 
of him is, his appointment on the 5th of 
October, 1776, as 3d Lieutenant in a 
Regiment of Artillery organized by the 
Pennsylvania Committee of Safety. This 
regiment was commanded by Col. Thomas 
Proctor, and participated in the Battles 
of Trenton and Princeton, Brandywine 
and Germantown; and in 1779, it formed 
part of the force under Sullivan, in his 
expedition against the Six Nations. It is 
probable that Ferguson had his first ex- 
perience in Indian warfare, while on this 
campaign. 

He was at one time a prisoner of war, 
as we learn from the following interesting 
facts: A few years ago there was extant 


an old copy of a manuscript treatise on 
Geography and Astronomy, written by 


Edward Antill, who was a fellow-prisoner 
of Ferguson at Flatbush, L. I., in 1780. 
He dedicates it to ‘‘ William Ferguson, 
Esq., Captain in Col. Proctor’s regiment 
of Artillery in the Army of the United 
States,’’ and says: ‘‘I have singled you 
out from a number of my unfortunate 
brethren in consequence of my observa- 
tions on your studious turn, and laudable 
thirst after mathematical knowledge.’’ 

This is a high tribute to this young 
subaltern, and its propriety is evinced by 
the fact that within four years he had been 
promoted from the lowest grade to a 
Captaincy, in a corps which was the pride 
of the Continental Army under General 
Knox, Captain Ferguson was exchanged 
on the rst of December, 1780. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war 
Captain Ferguson became one of the 
original members of the Cincinnati Soci- 
ety, and a paper lately published contains 
a list of officers, his name among the rest, 
who gave one month’s pay to the funds of 
the society. 
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The war being over Ferguson proposed 
to retire to private life ; but such was the 
estimation in which he was held by the 
government, that they insisted upon his 
remaining in the service, especially in 
view of the threatening attitude of the 
Indian Tribes on our western. border. 

Accordingly in 1787, we find him in 
command of Fort McIntosh (now Beaver, 
Penn.), and a few months later he was 
at Fort Washington (now Cincinnati), 
Gen, Harmar in a despatch to Gen. Knox, 
from this place says, ‘‘I am particularly 
indebted to Captain Ferguson and Lieut. 
Pratt for their indefatigable industry and 
attention in forwarding the work thus 
far.’’ That work was building Fort 
Washington, the nucleus of the city of 
Cincinnati. 

During the succeeding two years, Captain 
Ferguson was assisting in planning, build- 
ing and defending that line of Forts on 
our western frontier, which were so cele- 
brated in the Indian wars of that day. 
In December, 1789, he left Fort Harmar, 
(at the mouth of the Muskingum) where 
he was at the time stationed, for Philadel- 
phia, with a letter from Gen. Harmar to 
Gov. Mifflin, in which he is highly com- 
mended as an officer, 

On the zoth of April, 1789, Captain 
Ferguson was married in Philadelphia, to 
Susanna, daughter of Maskell and Mary 
Ewing, who was said to have been at the 
time ‘‘ both a beauty and a belle.”’ 

Captain Ferguson did not remain long 
amidst the soft pleasures of civilized life. 
On the 29th of September, of this year 
(1789), his name among others, was sent 
to the Senate of the United States, as 
Captain in the Battalion of Artillery, in 
the first regular army organized under the 
present government. 

Towards the close of this year, the atti- 
tude of the Indian tribes on the frontier 
became so decidedly hostile, that General 
Harmar, a most distinguished officer of 
the Continental army, was placed in com- 
mand of all the forces on the border, 
among whom was the company of Captain 
Ferguson. He was stationed at Fort 
Washington, he being next in command 











to General Harmar. The general was 
already acquainted with the merits of 
Captain Ferguson, who had served under 
him the preceding three years. The 
estimate which Gen. Harmar had formed 
of him we learn from a letter to Governor 
Muhlenberg of Pennsylvania, under date 
of June 30, 1788. He writes: ‘* Captain 
Ferguson is an officer of distinguished and 
superior abilities in the Artillery depart- 
ment * * *, I doubt whether an officer 
of equal abilities, of his grade and in his 
line, can be furnished by any State in the 
Union.’’ This is very high praise from 
a most accomplished soldier, the same 
who in 1784, conveyed to France the 
ratification of the definitive treaty. 

The Indian troubles culminated in 1790, 
in what is known as ‘‘ Harmar’s Defeat.’’ 
Captain Ferguson commanded the artillery 
on that expedition, which left Fort Wash- 
ington on the 3zoth of September, and 
after a fatiguing march, engaged the ene- 
my at the junction of the St. Mary’s and St. 
Joseph’s rivers, the spot where Fort Wayne, 
Ind., nowstands. Herea most sanguinary 
battle was fought, which has been improp- 
erly called a defeat: but the object of the 
expedition was accomplished, namely, 
the entire destruction of many Indian 
towns, and a large quantity of supplies. 
The main reason of its not being a bril- 
liant success, was on account of the miser- 
able condition of the militia, and their 
unseemly jealousy of the regular troops. 
Gen. Harmar afterwards appeared before 
a Court of Inquiry and was honorably 
acquitted. Captain Ferguson gave testi- 
mony before this Court from which a few 
extracts are given, He says: ‘‘ They 
(the Kentucky Militia) were almost desti- 
tute of camp kettles and axes, nor could 
asupply of these useful articles be pro- 
cured. Their arms were generally very 
bad and unfit for service * *. They came 
under my inspection in making repairs; 
as a specimen, one rifle was brought to be 
repaired without a lock, and another with- 
out a stock * * *, Among the militia 
were a great many hardly able to bear 
arms, such as old, infirm men and young 
boys; they were not such as might be 
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expected from a frontier country, smart, 
active woodsmen, well accustomed to 
arms, and alert to revenge the injuries 
done them and their connexions; now, 
there were a great many of them substi- 
tutes who had never fired a gun. Major 
Paul, of Pennsylvania, told ine that many 
of his men were so awkward that they 
could not take their gun-locks off to oil 
them, and put them on again, nor could 
they put in their flints so asto be useful.’ 

That the army was in no worse a con- 
dition, is in some measure due to Captain 
Ferguson, for Gen, St. Clair in speaking 
of this army as it gathered at Fort Wash- 
ington preparatory to the campaign says, 
“It is ina better state than anticipated, 
owing to the prudent care and attention 
of Gen. Harmar and the indefatigable 
application of Captain Ferguson.”’ 

On the 4th of March, 1791, General 
Washington sent to the Senate the name 
of Captain Ferguson, as Major of Artillery, 
and he was immediately employed under 
Gen. St. Clair, in organizing an army for 
establishing a military post at the point 
where Harmar was defeated, connecting 
it by a line of intermediate posts with 
Fort Washington. This army after a toil- 
some march through the wilderness, arrived 
on the 3d of November, 1791, at the 
Wabash river, That night Gen, St. Clair 
and Major Ferguson were engaged in con- 
certing a plan of defence, which they 
proposed to put into execution the next 
day; but they were disappointed, for 
shortly after day-break they were attacked 
by an overwhelming force of Indians, and 
the militia becoming panic struck broke 
and retreated upon the main body, leaving 
the brunt of the battle to the regulars, 
who, after the most remarkable deeds of 
valour, and after the death and wounding 
of most of the officers, were forced to re- 
treat. Major Ferguson was among the 
killed. During the engagement the field- 
pieces which he brought into action were 
captured and recaptured three times, and 
were not abandoned until every artillery 
officer but one was killed, and that one 
desperately wounded, and every horse 
belonging to the regiment killed, Gen. 
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St. Clair in his official letter says, 
‘The loss the public has sustained by the 
fate of so many officers, particularly of 
Gen. Butler and Major Ferguson cannot 
be too much regretted, but it is a circum- 
stance that will alleviate the misfortune in 
some measure, that all of these fell most 
gallantly doing their duty. 

An artilleryman in Major Ferguson's 
command after the battle wrote some 
doggerel verses which became popular in 
the army, in which he introduces the 
names of most of the officers who were 
killed. The verse in which Major Fergu- 
son’s name appears reads thus: 


“We charged again with courage firm, but soon 
again gave ground; 

The war-whoop then redoubled, as did the foes 
around, 

They killed Major Ferguson, which caused his 
men to cry 

Our only safety is in flight; or fighting here to die.” 


It is not necessary to enlarge on this 
battle as you have so lately published a full 
account. A little sketch will give an idea 
of the point where Major Ferguson was 
stationed, killed and buried. In the dia- 
gram A., is High ground on which the 
militia were encamped at first, B. C. 
Encampment of main Army. OD. Line 
of retreat of Militia. E. Line of retreat 
main army. 
Major Ferguson and other officers were 
buried. I. Artillery during battle. 

A few weeks after the battle a search 
was made for the lost cannon, but without 
success. In 1830, a brass field-piece was 


F. Place where Gen. Butler, ° 
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found buried at the spot marked I., on 
the map, and was no doubt one of Major 
Ferguson’s battery. It was from this spot 


marked I. that the Indians were three 
times driven to the high ground in the 
rear, at the point of the bayonet; and it 
is without doubt the spot where Major 
Ferguson met his death gallantly serving 
his guns. 

A few years after the battle the pocket- 
bible and watch of Major Ferguson were 
found in possession of a British officer at 
Detroit, who had received them from an 
Indian. When applied to by the family 
for these precious mementos, the officer 
returned the Bible, but said that he had 
use for the watch. 

Major Ferguson left one child, a daugh- 
ter, and she one child a daughter, now 
the wife of Henry M. Alexander, Esq., 
of New York City. 





MEN AND EVENTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Memoranda of Judge Richard Peters relating to events that occurred during the 
Revolutionary war. 


The Recorp is indebted to a relative of the late 
Judge Richard Peters for the following inter- 
esting and important extracts from the Judge’s 
manuscripts. They throw much light upon 
obscure points in the history of that period. 


I reproach myself who had the best of 
opportunities, with culpable negligence in 


not keeping a diary of the transactions in 
which I had more or less personal agency, 


1 Richard Peters was born at Belmont, near 
Philadelphia, in June, 1744, in the same house in 
which he died, in August, 1828, at the age of 84 
years. He was educated in Philadelphia, was a 
good Latin and French scholar, and spoke the 
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or had correct information during all the 
entire years of the Revolutionary war, at 
least from the beginning of 1776 to its 
close. The fact however is, that I was 
so constantly engaged in the drudgery of 
details, or in anxious deliberation on the 
means of keeping our affairs in progress 
in the difficult department in which I 
assisted that I had little leisure for private 
lucubrations. Nor did I see as I now do, 
the importance of developing the springs 
of public action in public measures as 
recording the personal merits of individu- 
als, which examples would stimulate the 
succeeding generation to virtuous and pa- 
triotic deeds and heroic achievements. 
The outline of such a memorial was never- 
theless left by me in the war office when I 
delivered over its duties and documents to 
General Lincoln who succeeded me, to 


French and German languages. He chose the law 
as a profession, and made himself very familiar 
with the land titles in that state. He was witty, 
gay, humorous and good natured, and won the 
esteem and love of all who knewhim. He was at 
the treaty of Fort Stanwix, where he so charmed 
the Oneida Indians that they adopted him as a 
foster child of their nation. He was a member of 
the colonial convention held at Albany in 1754. 

Mr. Peters early espoused the cause of the colo- 
nists and was captain of a company formed for 
armed resistance to the powers of Great Britain. 
He was a member of the board of war organized 
by Congress, and became its Secretary. He re- 
signed that post in 1781, when Congress thanked 
him for his faithfulness, As a member of Con- 
gress, after that, he assisted in closing up the 
business of the war. Washington, when he be- 
came President, appointed him District Judge for 
Pennsylvania, and he had much to do in suppressing 
the Whiskey Insurrection. 

In 1785, Judge Peters visited England, and was 
charged with the important commission of obtain- 
ing the consent of the prelates of the Anglican 
church, to ordain three priests of the American 
Episcopal church, which from necessity became 
independent of the British church, 

To Judge Peters our country is indebted for the 
introduction of gypsum as a fertilizer, He ob- 
tained a small quantity from Germany, used it with 
great effect, and wrote a pamphlet on the subject. 
In the course of afew years, no less than 14,000 
tons of that fossil entered the port of Philadelphia 
alone, from Nova Scotia, before it was discovered 
in this country. In various. ways, Judge Peters 
was one of the most useful men of his time.— 


Ed.] 


2ar 


whom the duties of the old’ board «had 
been committed in the war department. 
It could have been supplied by the files 
and books of that department in a great 
degree ;—but alas! they exist no more. 
I dare not trust my memory- to record 
events for the solemn and _ responsible 
reminiscences which the pages of a histo- 
rian demand. ‘ 

In the war department the military 
events were chiefly portrayed in connexion 
with the papers in the custody of the 
Secretary of Congress; and having had for 
the greater proportion of the time, the 
sole direction, I was careful to arrange 
and preserve important papers; indeed 
very ineffectually as the catastrophe at 
Washington most lamentably proved.’ It 
may be a peculiarity in me, that I cannot 
call to my memory the details of events, 
unless some circumstance connected with 
them rouses my dormant recollecticns. 
By way of illustration of such torpid 
faculties, I mention, that Genera] Harrison 
then in Congress, (two or three years ago”) 
had a desire to have scme provision mede 
for a connexion of the Jate Mr. Rctert 
Morris, whose services in the financial 
department preeminently prcmoted the 
capture of Cornwallis, which closed the 
war. I had seen an acccunt of this great 
event in which Count Rechembeau claim- 
ed the merit of planning the enterprize @ 
year before it was fut in executicn. I 
taxed my memory with recalling facts with 
which I was fersonally acquainted ; } ro- 
ving decisively that the plan of the czm- 
paign was originally the capture of JVcw 
York; and that the Southern enterprise 
was never contemplated, until unexpect- 
edly and to his surprise General Washing- 
ton was compelled (by the French Admi- 
ral breaking his engagement to come into 


1 Judge Peters here refers to the destruction of 
documents in Washington when the public cffices 
in that city, with the capitol and the President's 
house were burned by the British in the Summer of 
1814.—[Ed.] 

2 General Harrison was a representative of a 
district in Ohio, from 1816 to 1819. . This. fact 
fixes the date of the writing of these recolections, 
at about the year 1821 or 1822,—[Ed.] 





New York bay, and announcing his inten- 
tion thro’ a French Admiral of a squadron 
lying at Rhode Island, to enter and re- 
main in the Chesapeake for a few weeks), 
to change the whole plan of operations; 
which he alone planned and performed 
in a sudden but successful and masterly 
minner. I was sent by Congress when 
our army lay at, (I think) Philipsburg on 
the East of the Hudson to confer with the 
General on the means (the supplies) neces- 
sary for the attack on New York, in which 
Compte de Grasse was, by a preconcerted 
agreement to cooperate; but he changed 
his destination under a belief, (a pretext) 
that the New York bay was dangerous for 
his heavy ships. This excludes all preten- 
sions of Compte Rochambeau’s being the 
author of the plan of the brilliant South- 
ern expedition. 

Count Rochambeau in his memoirs on 
this subject, avows his having advised 
Compte de Grasse not to venture into 
New York bay. This was never commu- 
nicated to General Washington, who for 
the first time received the intelligence of 
the change of Destination of the French 
fleet from De Barras, then at Rhode Island 
when the intended attack on New York 
was in great forwardness. The Compte 
should have had the candor to have in- 
formed General Washington of his advice 
to D2 Grasse. General Washington hand- 
ed to me De Barras’ (I think that was his 
name) letter a few hours after he had re- 
ceived it, and said in a tone of displeasure 
‘*T wish the French’would make no engage- 
ments to assist us or when made would 
faithfully keep them.'’’ But as Compte 
Rochambeau’s countervailing advice had 
most happily been attended with successful 


* Washington had reason for complaint on this 


point. In August, 1778, D'Estaing with a pow- 
erful flzet, made great promises of aid to Sullivan 
on Rhode Island, and at the critical moment, aban- 
done him, and sailed for Boston. In the Autumn 
of 1779, the same commander, abandoned Lincoln 
at Savannah, under pretext of a fear of Autumn 
storm; on the coast. And the French army under 
Rochimbeau, remained a year in America before 
it gave any aid to the Americans. Circumstantial 
‘evidence of the strongest kind shows that it was 
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consequences, he adroitly takes advantage 
of success to turn an improper interference 
into a source of personal merit. 

An express arrived at camp subsequently 
to the advice from De Barras, from the 
Marquis de Lafayette, then in Virginia’ 
informing of the arrival of the Compte de 
Grasse in the Chesapeake. This was the 
first intelligence made public in the army, 
for the few of us to whom the letter from 
Rhode Island was communicated were 
enjoined and preserved profound secrecy 
on that subject. 

I was present at the concoction of the 
enterprise (claiming no merit or agency in 
the military part of it), and superintended 
the provision of everything required by 
the General for the operation. Seventy 
to eighty pieces of battery cannon, and 
one hundred of field artillery were com- 
pletely fitted out and sent on for service 
in three or four weeks progressively, and 
the whole, together with the expense of 
provisions for, and pay of the army, was 
accomplished on Mr. Morris’ credit, which 
he pledged on his notes, which were all 
paid, to the amount of 1,400,000 dollars. 
Assistance was, ’tis true, afforded by Virgin- 
ia and other states, from the merit whereof, 
I do not mean to detract. I had no mo- 
ney in the war office chest—the treasury 
was empty, and the expedition would 
never have been operative, had not, most 
fortunately, Mr. Morris’ credit and supe- 
rior exertions and management supplied 
the indispensable means. 

Carolina and Georgia were scenes in 
which British excesses were peculiarly 
atrocious, But their Northern and Eastern 
depravities were equally flagicious. The 
conflagration of the war office papers has 


the policy of the French Court to prolong the war, 
that France might accomplish its designs against 
England. The alliance between the United States 
and France, in 1778, was far more beneficial to the 
latter than the former, as historical facts clearly 
prove.—fEd.] 

1 Lafayette was then, (1781) in Virginia, with 
Wayne and Steuben, for the purpose of expelling 
the enemy from that state. They succeeded in 
ae from the peninsula to Norfolk. 
—([Eb. 
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destroyed authentic evidences of them; 
and precluded the effect of the late scan- 
dalous repetition of enormities at Washing- 
ton, operating in sending into oblivion 
many old documents in other departments. 
I could, ‘‘ tales unfold’’ on this subject ; 
which would ‘‘ make each particular hair 
to stand on end, like quills upon the fret- 
ted porcupine’! But having made peace, 
and attributing many of these barbarian 
feats to our own miscreant apostates, I 
prefer forgiveness and forgetfulness to 
‘‘ harrowing up the souls’’ of the present 
generation. 

The occurrence which occasioned the 
removal of Congress from Philadelphia’, 
calls up painful recollections. I was then 
in Congress and one of a committee of 
three, with Col. Hamilton and Mr. Bou- 
dinot authorized to advise Congress, du- 
ring an adjournment, whether to meet 
again at Philadelphia, or remove. Being 
the only Pennsylvania delegate on the 
committee, negotiating with our state exe- 
cutive was confided to me. I had gone 
far in producing a temper in our executive, 
to afford protection to Congress and seize 
the mutineers. Col. Hamilton and my- 
self offered to lead any force furnished, or 
act in any post assigned us. And (I say 
it not from egotistical vanity), I should 
have succeeded had it not been, I was 
suddenly taken in ill, and some manceu- 
vreing defeated all I had done. Even at 
Princeton, I had authority from a majority 
of the members, to say to our executive 
that they would return if assurances prac- 
tically evidenced, were given of effectual 
protection. But the removal embittered 
some influential public men—one particu- 
larly who had the most in his power—and 
I failed in my endeavours. I never think 
of this shameful business without mortified 


1 The rapid approach of a strong British army 
under Cornwallis, toward the Delaware at Trenton, 
in pursuit of Washington, late in 1776, and the 
menace it sent to Philadelphia, caused the flight of 
Congress from that city to Baltimore. They dele- 
gated their executive powers to a committee left in 
Philadelphia, of which Robert Morris was chair- 
man, and made Washington a virtual Dictator for 
six months.—[Ep.] 
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feelings ; and I will not relate the details, 
because I will not reflect on the memories 
of some individuals I very much in other 
respects esteemed. 

The Baron Steuben recalls the memory 
of a very dear friend, with whom my ac- 
quaintance commenced on his first arrival 
in our country, owing to cfficial connexion 
ard my speaking his vernacular language. 
His merits have never been duly apprecia- 
ted. He gave offence to scme of our 
Southern brethren, but his services shculd 
raise him above such local prejudices. Our 
army was little better than a meritoricus 
military but irregular band before his 
creation of discipline. His deportment 
and his personal conduct were peculiarly 
under my observation. One fact will go 
further to prove his essential usefulness 
than a thousand words. In our estirrates 
we always allowed scco muskets bcycnd 
the actual number on our musters. \t was 
in early times never sufficient to guaid 
against waste and misfeazances. In the 
last Inspection Return of the main aimy 
before I left the department, only “Arce 
muskets were deficient, and the /oss ac- 
counted for. 

Of the s//ustrious General Greene, I 
hope we shall have a more respectable 
biography, than any I haveseen’. I loved, 
admired and valued him mext to our 
immortal Chief. The worthy but miror 
characters comparatively | highly esteer<d, 
but any very prominent exploits of their 
exhibition, have escaped my memory, tho’ 
I knew they faithfully performed their 
duty. Of my friend General lee’, too 
much cannot be said of his military merits. 
The world envious of superior merits, 
view private peccadillos, to gratify invidi- 


1 Dr. William Johnson had completed a Life of 
General Greene, from his papers in his possession, 
in 1822, and it may have been read by judge 
Peters before making these observations. Johnson 


was a native of Charleston, S. C., and was aiete, 


there. 


[Ep.] 


2 I mean General Harry Lee. As to Charles 
Lee, I knew him well. He exhibited human na- 
ture in whimsical, sarcastical and sombre carica- 
ture.—[R. P.] 


He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1834.— 
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ous consciousness of inferiority. I la- 
mented the shades, but did not forget the 
sunny side of his character. 

General Lee tried experiments with us 
to undertake the training and manceuvre- 
ing of troops, by means of regimental 
standards, grand division colors and signal 
flags. The bearers of these were as raw 
as ourselves, and the scheme failed entire- 
ly. He threw us into frequent and inex- 
tricable confusion and himself into many 
violent and often ludicrous passions; We, 
after he left us, assiduously applied our- 
selves and became as perfect in every part 
of duty as any troops I have seen since. 
I think our numbers exceeded 4,000 in- 
cluding Musketry, Horse and Artillery. 
Among these was a beautiful company of 
Quakers, who had left the discipline of 
‘* Friends’ for that of the camp. We 
were equipped (in uniform) and armed at 
our own expense. The poorer men were 
assisted by their wealthier compatriots. 

I do not mean to suggest any such in- 
famous motives as have been alleged 
against Gen. Charles Lee, but his back- 
wardness, delay and indecision, lost the 
glorious opportunity, the occasion would 
have offered. Yet at York, in Pennsylvania, 
whither he returned from captivity when [ 
was there with Congress in the Winter of 
1777-8, his most imprudent comparisons 
between the giants—the British, and our 
soldiers, the pigmies—which passed not 
without reproof, convinced me that his 
spirit was subdued in his captivity, what- 
ever might be his principles. He hated 
but feared the British power or rather force. 
He advised Congress to have a survey of 
the Susquehanna, and it was (very impru- 
dently) made. I. refused any agency in 
it, but Genl. Mifflin attended, and was 
afterwards ashamed of it. The object 
was to fortify a river which could not be 
fortified, nor did prudence or necessity 
require it.’ 


* Whoever shall carefully read the little work of 
George) H.' Mdore, LL. D., Librarian of the Néw 
York: Historical Society, entitled “The Treason 
of. Charles! Lee,”” &c., will be sacisfied that he was 
at heart, a traitor to the cause which he professed 


to espouse. He was worse: failing to successfully 
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On our reentering Philadelphia in Juné, 
1778, after its evacuation by the British 
troops, we were hard pressed for ammuni- 
tion. We caused the whole city to be 
ransacked in search of musket paper. At 
length I thought of the garrets &c. of old 
printing offices. In that once occupied 
by Dr. Franklin when a printer, a vast 
collection was discovered. Among the 
mass was more than a cart load of sermons 
on ‘‘ Defensive War,’’ preached by a fa- 
mous Gilbert Tenent during the old Bri- 
tish and French war, to rouse the colonists ° 
to indispensable exertion. These appro- 
priate wrappers were instantly employed 
as cases for musket cartridges—rapidly 
sent to the army, came most opportunely 
and were fired at the battle of Monmouth, 
against our retreating foe. I never think 
of this important conflict without morti- 
fying and not ill informed conviction that 
had Gen. Charles Lee done his duty with 
the picked and best troops of our line, we 
should have gained a most decisive victory, 
and probably shortened the duration of 
the contest.’ 

Jefferson was the Penman and not the 
sole author of the celebrated declaration 
attributed to him solely. I now the ma- 
terials were collected by a caucus of 
friends to the measure, and he held the 
pen, contributing at the same time a small 
proportion of the materials. I have often 
wondered that it has been so generally 
taken for granted that Mr. J. was the 
Author and everybody else the idle wit- 
nesses of a measure which cost ws many an 
anxious day and sleepless night, and many 
an investigation as to the grounds and 
reasons we should assign for abandoning 
our allegiance. I was in the confidence 
of the leaders in the measure, and know 
betray the Americans he sought to betray the British 
by revealing plans to General Washington, which 
he had received in confidence from General Howe. 
—[Eb.] 


1 Lee’s conduct, interpreted by the light of to- 
day, was treasonable on that cccasion. Washing- 
ton was greatly exasperated and reproached him 
severely. He had lately joined the army, after a 
long imprisonment on parole, with the British in 
New York. This was his last service in the army. 
—[Eb.] 
















that every one of at least a dozen patriotic 
and eminent men contributed to the dec- 
laration whereof Mr. J. has the exclu- 
sive merit. I do not mean to deduct from 
his merit, but I think it unjust in relation 
to sharers in the measure to attribute to 
him a// the merit such a state paper most 
justly reflects with brilliant credit on all 
who contributed to its formation." Adams 
was the most distinguished promoter of 
the measure, sometimes spoke as if in- 
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spired. Jefferson had no faculty of 

speaking in public, but was most highly 

meritorious in his public as well as private 

character. No men ever lived or died to 

whom a country is more indebted for the’ 
blessings we enjoy. I knew them both 

intimately, and can attest their claims to 

disinterested patriotism unmixed with sor- 

did pursuits, which are so much in fashion 

at this period. 





EpiTor OF AMERICAN Historica REc- 
orD.—Dear Sir: In your note to Win- 
throp Sargent’s Journal of St. Clair’s 
Campaign, page 482, Volumel; giving 
a sketch of Mr. Sargent’s public services, 
you say: ‘‘From 1789 to 1801, he was 
governor of the Territory’ (North West). 
This is an error, into which Mr. Drake 
in his usually accurate Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, has also fallen, with a dif- 
ference in the dates. He says Mr. Sargent 
‘* was its governor in 1798-1801.”’ 

Mr. Sargent never was governor of the 
Territory North West of the river Ohio, 
but he was governor of the Mississippi 
Territory 1798-1801.” 

Several inaccuracies with reference to 
the officers of the North Western Territory 
has been so often repeated, by following 
the loose statements of early writers, that 





? Jefferson claimed to be the author. Among 
his papers, after his death, was found an inscription 
for his tombstone, written by himself, in which are 
the words “ Author of the Declaration of American 
Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for Reli- 
gious Freedom, and Father of the University of 
Virginia”’ The truth probably is, that Jefferson 
gave to the Declaration of Independence its litera- 
ry shape, the same as Gouverneur Morris did to the 
National Constitution, and Alexander Hamilton 
to Washington’s Faréwell Address. Only so far 
was he the author.—[Ep.] 


*These errors are typographical. Figures 8 and 9 
were transposed, making the date ’89 instead of ’98, 
as it was written; and the name of Mississippi, (also 
written) was omitted before the word “ Territory.” 
The Mississippi Territory was organized in 1798, 
and Mr. Sargent was its first governor.—[Ep1TorR.] 
5§ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


a brief account of the appointments and 
dates may not be unacceptable to your 
readers. 

The famous ordinance of 1787, ( 

July 13, 1787), provides that there shall be 
appointed from time to time, by Congress, 
a governor, whose commission shall con- 
tinue in force three years, and a secretary 
whose commission shall continue in force 
four years ( Journals of the American Con- 
gress, Washington edition, 1823, vol 4, 
page 752). In pursuance of this provision, 
Congress on the 5th October, 1787, (sid. 
page 786) elected Arthur St. Clair, gov- 
ernor and Winthrop Sargent, secretary. 

After the Federal Constitution was 
adopted, it was the opinion of Congress 
that all appointments to office under the 
articles of the old confederation, termi- 
nated with the government by which they 
had been made; and consequently that all 
offices in the Territory had become vacant 
by the change of government. In con- 
formity with this opinion President Wash- 
ington on August 18, 1789, nominated 
Gen. St. Clair for governor and Mr. Sar- 
gent for secretary. They were confirmed 
by the Senate, August 20th ( Journal of the 
Executive Proceedings of the Senate, 
Washington edition, 1828, vol. 1 page 18). 
They were renominated by Washington 
December 10, 1794, and confirmed on the 
11th (ibid. pages 164, 165). 

General St. Clair was renominated by 
President Adams, January 1, 1798; con- 
firmed January 12 (zbid. pages 257, 258). 
He was again renominated by President 
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Adams, December 19, 1800; confirmed by 
the Senate, February 3, 1801, (sid. pages 
362, 376). 

On May 2d, 1798, President Adams re- 
nominated Winthrop Sargent to be gov- 
ornor of Mississippi Territory, confirmed 
by the Senate May 7th (bid. pages 272, 
274). ‘To fill the secretaryship thus made 
vacant, the President June 26, 1798, nomi- 
nated William Henry Harrison ; confirmed 
June 28 (ibid. page 282). In every 
biography of General Harrison which I 
have examined, this appointment is placed 
in 1797. 

On the 3d of Oct. the same year, 1798, 
Gen. Harrison was elected by the Legisla- 
tive Council and House of Representatives 
of the Territory, to represent the Territory 
in the Congress of the United States, 
The vote on this occasion was a close one, 
being Harrison eleven and Arthur St. 
Clair, Jun., ten (Journal of Legislative 
Council page 19). 

The secretaryship of the Territory re- 
mained vacant over a year, when on 3oth 
December 1799, President Adams nomi- 
nated Charles Willing Byrd, of Virginia; 
confirmed by the Senate December gist 
(LZ xecutive Journal, pages 330, 331). 

Governor St. Clair was removed by 
President Jefferson November 22d, 1802. 
On the same day Mr. Madison, Secretary 
of State informed Mr. Byrd that the 
President required him to perform the 
duties of governor, until a successor to St. 
Clair should be appointed. No appoint- 
ment was ever made, and Secretary Byrd 
acted as Governor until Edward Tiffin 
took the oath of office as Governor of the 
newly formed state of Ohio in March, 
1803. 

The following is a synopsis of the above : 


Arthur St. Clair, 
Governor, N. W. Territory, Oct. 1787, to Nov, 1802. 


Charles Willing Byrd, 
cting Governor, ” Nov, 1802, to Mar, 1803. 
Winthrop Sargent, 
5 S Oct. 1787, to May, 1798. 
ba June, 1798, to Oct, 1798, 


Secretary, 
Wm. Henry Harrison, 
Dec, 1799, to Mar, 1803. 


Secretary, 
Charles Willing Byrd, 


Secretary, # 


I made up a list of the Governors 
of Ohio, for one of our city papers; it 
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may be worth preserving in connection 
with the above in your Recorp. 


GOVERNORS OF OHIO. 
Anti-Federal. 


Federal, 

Federal, 

Federal, 

War Federal, 

Anti-Federal, 
ederal, 

Anti-Federal, 


Fdward Tiffin, 
Thomas Kirker, (acting) 
Samuel Huntington, 
Return J. Meigs, Jr., 
Orthniel Looker, (acting) 
Thomas Worthington. 
Ethan Allen Brown, 
Allen Trimble, (acting) 
Jeremiah Morrow, Anti-Federal, 
Allen Trimble, Anti-Federal, 
Duncan McArthur Whig, 
Robert Lucas, Democrat, 

oseph Vance, Whig 

ilson Shannon, 

Thomas Corwin, 
—— Shenaee 

Thomas W. Barth ‘actin 
Mordecai ivi” a 
William Bebb, 
Seabury Ford, 
Reuben Wood, 
William Medill, 
Salmon P. Chase, 
William Dennison, Jr., 
David Todd, 
— Brough, 

charles Anderson, (acting) 

acob D. Cox, 

utherford B. Hayes, 
Edward F, Noyes, 


1803-7 
18_7-8 
1808-10 
1810-14 
1814 
1814-18 
1818-22 
1822 
1822-26 
1826-30 
1830-32 
1832-36 
1836-38 
1838-40 
1840-42 
1842-44 
1844 
1844-46 
1846-48 
1848-50 
1850-53 
1853-56 
1856-60 
1860-62 
1862-64 
1864-65 
186=-66 
1866-68 
1868-72 
1872-74 
Robert CLARKE. 


Cincinnati, March, 1873. 


Democrat, 
Whig, 
Whig, 

Whig 
Democrat, 
Democrat, 
Republican, 
Republican, 
Republican, 
Republican, 
Republican, 
Republican, 
Republican, 
Republican, 


Can the Recorp inform me which 
church in the North part of Boston was 
called the Old North Church? 

Which is (or was) the church in which 
lanterns are said to have been displayed 
by order of Paul Revere, on the night of 
June 16, 1775? 

A.C. R. 

Boston, Feb. 28th. 


ANswER.—It was the second church 
built in Boston—the church of the Math- 
ers. It was constructed of wood in 1650, 
and was destroyed by fire in 1676. Re- 
built of wood the next year ; it was pulled 
down and used for fuel in 1775-’76, under 
the sanction of General Howe. So says 
Mr. Drake in his ‘‘old Land-marks and 
Historic personages of Boston.”’ 

The lanterns were displayed, by direc- 
tion of Paul Revere, from the Steeple of 
Christ Church, so, also, says Mr. Drake. 

The following named estates were, pre- 
vious to the American revolution, erected 
into ‘‘ Lordships and Manors’’ by royal 
authority, viz: 
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Rensselaerwick, 
Livingston, 
Courtlandt, Fordham. 
Phillipseburg, Morrisania. 
St.George, (L. I.) Fisher Island, 
Pelham, Dongan, (S. I.) 
Please inform me if there were any 
others in the colony of New York, and 
whether manorial grants were made in any 
other colonies. 
Feb. 6th. 


Gardiner’s Island. 
Scarsdale. 


AMSTERDAM. 


A PROPHETIC WARNING.—Ten years 
before the breaking out of the Civil War, 
the late Francis Leiber, LL. D. then 
Professor in the South Carolina College 
at Columbia, S. C. wrote a letter to a 
leading southern gentleman, which showed 
the remarkable foresight and sagacity of 
the writer, and is of much historical value, 
as indicating at how early a date a disso- 
lution of the Union was contemplated. 
The letter was dated 18th of January, 
1850. The following is a copy of it, 
made by permission of Dr. Leiber’s fam- 
ily since his death : 


“ My dear sir; Our conversation this morning 
on the all-engrossing subject of Union induces me 
to put down some views of mine, so that I may 
have the benefit of another conversation with you 
more definite and more private than an exchange 


of ideas in the Faculty room can be. The subject 
has all the deep and vital interest to me that we 
naturally feel in any impending danger and ca- 
lamity. I own that the thought of disunion me 
fait fremire, as much as if I were to see my own 
wife and children calling for help while thick and 
red-hot smoke rolls out of the windows beneath. 
Must we then, really be witness of so awful a con- 
flagration ? Is the Union, then, really destined to a 
shorter life even than brief brilliant Greece and the 
staunch proud Netherlands? Must it then really 
,turn out to have been a mere act of speculative 
folly, what has ever appeared to me a deed of the 
boldest and grandest wisdom and of the most 
original conception in the framers of our Constitu- 
tion, that they, the first in history, dared to engraft 
a representative system and regular government on 
a confederacy? I have heard the men of all parties 
at Frankfort state that the more they studied our 
Constitution—and it was published in numberless 
translations—the more they were amazed’ at _ its 
simple grandeur and deep wisdom, and the more they 
regretted every impediment and every fact which 
was in the way of accepting it as it is. A native 
of Europe, having loyally sworn allegiance to the 
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United States, views, no doubt, this whole conflict 
with different feelings, ditferent associations, and 
with greater anxiety. No nursery recollections, no 
boyhood reminiscences attach me more to one part 
of this yet greatest commonwealth, than to another. 
When a man leaves his native country to wed 
another, he cleaves to the new one as to a chosen 
wife, the faster and the truer; and his pride, and 
affection, and jealousy, are flung over the whole, 
even as his oath bids him be faithful to the whole 
in its integrity. He keenly feels a family quarrel, 
for he wedded into the whole of the family. Yet 
native or not native, are there not points which 
must strike us all with equal force? 

“T hold myself firmly convinced of this: 

“That no peaceful separation is possible in the 
nature of things, even though both parties should 
desire it. 

“That a war between the North and South 
would be one of the bitterest ever recorded, and 
degenerate, perhaps into one of the most honorless, 
void of that faith and chivalry which is wont to 
hover over modern wars as the remnant star of 
humanity. 

“ That we should not split into two parts, but at 
least into three or four, California settling for her- 
self, to a certainty. 

“ That, in the remodelling of all the constitu- 
tions, such a flood of new-fangled theories, with 
which our time is rife, would break in upon all 
parts, that the new government would stagger under 
these innovations from year to year, and combining 
and separating would become as common events as 
in South America. 

“ That our rapid advancement would be arrested ; 
we would bleed to faintness, only to recover to acts 
of wildness, 

“ That no convulsion recorded in the annals of 
man has thrown back our species as far as this rent 
and contest would inevitably do; and that the ene- 
mies of fair Liberty would sing a “ Hallelujah,” 
and be right in doing so, 

“ That in less than twenty years we would have 
again an abolition party in the northern part of the 
southern Union; for anti-slavery is not an artificial 
thing. It lies in the nature of civilization and the 
course of history. Slavery is a deciduous institu- 
tion, which always falls at a certain time, as the 
first teeth are absorbed and give way to the second 
and permanent teeth, 

“That the people of the South would become 
protectionists in the highest degree, and go through 
all the phases of that unhappy error; 

“That if the South now complains of unsur- 
rendered fugitives, they would then escape + 
shoals, and no exertion would be adequate to watc 
the frontier, such as it then would be. 

“ That the weight of opinion would press upon 
us which would be heavy indeed, for the world is 
against slavery. 

“ When the Swiss were on the point of severing 
their country, Fliike, a hermit, rushed into their 
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Senate, calling “Concord! concord! concord!” 

and conjured so fervently, and painted the dangers 

so-vividly, and pointed to the past so exhortingly, 

that he succeeded. Would that we had our 

Fliike too! Will Clay be the man ?” 
Your faithful friend, 


F. L. 
A Pow-wow on Lone IsLtanp.—I send 
to the Recorp an account of a fow-wow, 
or sort of Indian enchantment, witnessed 
and described by Samuel Taylor, a travel- 
ling Friend. It is copied from a very rare 


tract. 
. Jamaica, L. I. H. O. Jr. 


' As I was travelling (in the summer of 
1659,) to Shelter Island, I came late into 
an Indian town, where my guide’ led me 
into a wigwam or house, the kind of huts 
they live in: which are round, made like 
arbors, with small poles, &c. Being re- 
ceived kindly and directed to my lodging 
upon some mats and rushes I laid down to 
sleep. This was a great man’s house, next 
to the king, and he was very ill; but by 
and by came in a great many lusty proper 
men, Indians all, and sat down ; and every 
ane had a short truncheon stick in his hand, 
pretty thick and about 2 feet long. So 
they began to pow-wow, as they called it ; 
and it was thus: the sick man sitting up 
as well as he could, and having a dish or 
calabash of water in his hand, he supped a 
little of it, sat down the dish and spirted 
it with his mouth into his hands, and threw 
it over his head and naked body, (for all 
of them sat so on their seats) and beating 
himself with his arms and clapping his 
hands till he was all of a foam with 
sweat and did speak something in his own 
tongue very loud ; and as he spoke they 
all spoke very loud, as with one voice, 
and knocked on the ground with their 
truncheons, so that it made the very woods 
ring and the ground shake as I thought ; 
and my Indian guide setting at my head, 
**Robin,’’ said I, what is this for? ‘* To 
make the sick man well,’’ said he, 


1 N. Silvester, proprietor of Shelter Island, had a 
great many Indians living on it, These were friend- 
ly to the whites and were often made serviceable as 
guides to travellers in the woods and scattered set- 
tlements of Long Island.—[H. O. Jr.] 
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‘How ?”’ said I. ‘‘ Something will come 
and tell them what to do,’’ said he. 
‘* Nay,’’ said I, ‘‘ nothing will come while I 
am here.’’ ‘‘ Tell them so,’’ said I. He 
then desired them to hear him. So they 
all stopt and were quiet, so he told them: 
‘* the Englishman says nothing will come 
while he is here (for they converse some- 
times with dark infernal spirits); he will 
take some care for cure.’’—This was all in 
the night, 8 or 10 miles from any house 
that 1 knew of, or any English in the 
woods. So next morning I ordered the 
sick man what he should do for the present, 
and when I came to Shelter Island, I 
would send one that should cure him; 
which I did.—But when I travelled that 
way again, he being well was exceedingly 
joyful to see me ; and they were all very 
glad of me, insomuch that the young 
women came out to meet me and rejoiced 
at the sight of me. And so then I had an 
opportunity to declare the Truth to them 
and to turn them from darkness to the 
light of Christ Jesus, in their own hearts ; 
which would teach them and give them 
the knowledge of God, that made them. 
And they heard me soberly, and did con- 
fess to the Truth that I spoke by an inter- 
preter that was my guide ; and they were 
loving and kind afterwards to Friends.’”’ 


Tue NAME or CHESTER, PENNSYLVA- 
niA.—In the Historicat REcorD, vol. 2. 
pages 79 & 80, in an article refering to the 
origin of the name of Chester, Pa. the 
writer says, page 80, after giving the min- 
utes as set forth by other authors, of the 
meeting roth 11 mo. 1681, wherein the 
words ‘‘ Marcus Hooke alias Chester and 
Upland”’ occurs, ‘‘the word Chichester 
distinctly occurs instead of Chester.”’ 

Then further on he says, that the min- 
utes reads thus: ‘*‘A monthly meeting 
of Friends belonging to Marcus Hooke 
and Upland, &c.”’ 

There appears to be a discrepancy in the 
above, the word Chichester, which he said 
before distinctly occurred instead of Ches- 
ter, does not appear at all. Who has the 
original records, which G. S. mentions? 
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THE ARREST OF RoBERT Morris.—I 
have in my possession the original of the 
following document : 


‘* Pennsylvania ss. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 

vania, to the Sheriff otf Phila- 

delphia county, Greeting: We 

command you, That you take 

Robert Morris, late of your 
county, yeoman, if he may be found in 
your bailiwick, and him safely keep, so 
that you may have his body before the 
justices of our Supreme Court, at the same 
court to be held at Philadelphia, the third 
Monday of March next, to satisfy Blair 
McClenachan of the sum of sixteen thou- 
sand and seventeen dollars and seventy- 
one cents lawful money of Pennsylvania, 
which the said Blair McClenachan lately 
recovered in our said court against the 
said Robert Morris, as well as for his 
damages which he hath sustained by reason 
of the non-performance of a certain pro- 
mise and assumption by the said Robert 
Morris to the said Blair M’Clenachan 
made, as for his costs and charges by him 
about his suit in that behalf expended, 
whereof the said Robert Morris is convict, 
as appears of record. And have you then 
there this Writ. Witness the honorable 
Tuomas M’Kean, Esq. Doctor of Laws, 
Chief Justice of the said Supreme Court, 
at Philadelphia, the thirtieth day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord [1797,] 
MDCCXCVII.”’ 

Mr. Simpson in his ‘‘ Lives of eminent 
Philadelphians, now deceased,’’ says on 
page 713: ‘‘ We have, after a persevering 
search among the records of the Courts, 
found the time when Morris was first im- 
prisoned. The first commitment made 
out against him, was at the suit of John 
Ely, on the 17th of January, 1798, when 
he was in the custody of the Sheriff; but 
on the following day, the 18th, John Bell 
issued out another commitment, when he 
was non est inventus. Why this is so, can 
only be supposed, that John Ely told the 
Sheriff not to arrest him, or some arrange- 
ment was made after the commitment 
was made out.’’ 
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According to the date of the above 
warrant for Morris’ arrest, it may be sup- 
posed that some arrangement had been 
made with M’Clenachan also, for Mr. 
Simpson says he ‘was in the custody of 
the Sheriff’? when the commitment was 
made out at the suit of John Ely. Can 
the REcorD or its readers throw any light 
upon the matter? L. 


THE Great INDIAN WALK.—There is 
an error in the article on ‘*The Great 
Indian Walk,’’ in the REcorD, vol. 2, p. 
56. It is stated that Marshall walked 
between sunrise and sunset 110 miles, an 
impossible FEAT. In my historical sketch 
of Bethlehem, p. 24, you will find it stated, 
that the history of the ‘‘Walking Purchase’’ 
is this: —Wm. Penn in 1686, bought of 
the Indians a tract of land commencing 
on the line of his former purchases, and 
extending northwestwardly as far as a man 
could ride on horse back in “wo days; this 
was not carried out until 1737, when at a 
treaty held with the Indians by the Pro- 
prietaries, Thomas and John Penn, on the 
25th day of August, of that year, at 
Durham near Easton, it was stipulated that 
the purchase of 1686, be consumated by 
commencing at Wrightstown, in Bucks 
County, and terminating at a spot a man 
could reach in one and a half days walk, 
Edward Marshall, one of the walkers, 
started from Wrightstown at sunrise, on 
September 19, 1737, and at sunset had 
reached the foot of the Blue Mountains, 
and next day at noon had reached Tobi- 
hanna creek. He walked 50 miles the first 
day. Altho’ not an extraordinary perfor- 
mance, the Indians were terribly exasper- 
ated, as they had no idea of selling their 
land beyond the endless mountains. As it 
was a rectangular line, drawn from the 
terminating point of the walk to the 
Delaware river, it robbed them of nearly all 
the Minisink country, their favorite hun- 
ting grounds. Their dissatisfaction at last 
ended in open warfare on the whites in 
1755, and Marshall’s entire family were 
among the first victims.’’ 

In a work entitled ‘‘ an inquiry into the 
causes of the alienation of the Delaware 
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and Shawnoese Indians from the British 
interest,’’ &c. Published in London in 
1759, edited by Charles Thompson, after- 
wards secretary to Congress, and who was 
secretary to the Indian Chief Zedyuskung, 
at the great talk at Easton, from page 33 
to 40, will be found a full statement of 
the walk. 

It is said page 40, that the point reached 
was 30 miles beyond the Leehay hills. 
Marshall walked 12 hours the first day, 
and 50 miles, so in a day and a half he 
walked 80 miles, say in 18 hours, that is 
a little less than 4% miles an hour. 

Two of my friends walked on Suffolk 
Park in 1871, 40 miles in eleven hours 
and 48 minutes, the bet being that they 
could not walk 40 miles in twelve hours. 
The rt hours and 48 minutes, included 
stoppages, which occupied 47 minutes, A 
party of my friends in December, 1870, 
walked from gth and Clinton streets, Phil- 
adelphia, to Paoli Tavern, 20 miles, start- 
ing at8 A. M. dined at Paoli—an hour for 
dinner—and reached home at 3 minutes 
of 8, P. M. having done 42 miles in 12 
hours, so Marshall’s was really an excellent 


performance, if he did it. 
J. Hitt Martin. 


PotiricAL ALMANACS.—The first alma- 
nac that I have met with, giving election 
returns and other political statistics, like 
the Tribune Almanac of our day, was 
published at New York city, by George 
Dearborn and Co. and is entitled Zhe 
Whig Almanac and Political Register for 
1838. In the prefatory ‘‘ Advertisement,”’ 
dated November 1, 1837, it claims to be 
‘‘a first attempt to disseminate in the 
cheapest and most eligible form, for exten- 
sive circulation, a few of the most impor- 
tant and interesting facts touching the 
great political struggle of the times.’’ 
Can any reader of the Recorp inform me 
whether this claim is just; also who the 
originator of the publication was, and who 
was the editor? Like all the other works 
mentioned in this note, the Whig A/ma- 
nac was of duodecimo size. It contains 
42 pages of which the last 24 pages are 
devoted to election returns. 
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The next year (1839), the publishers of 
the New York Lvening Post issued the 
first number of Zhe Democratic Almanac 
and Political Register. A second number 
appeared in 1840. Did the proprietors of 
that newspaper continue the publication of 
this almanac later than this? In 1841, E. 
Littlefield, of Boston, published Zhe 
Democrats’ Almanac and People’s Register. 

I know of no almanac of this kind for 
the year, 1842; but in 1843, Greeley and 
McElrath, of New York, publishers of the 
Tribune, issued The W hig Almanac, which 
was published by them till 1855, under 
this title, and in 1856 and 1857 as Zhe 
Tribune Almanac, its present title. The 
publishers from 1858 to 1860 were H. 
Greeley & Co. and from 1861 to the pre- 
sent time, including 1873, the Tribune 
Association. 

I have seen the ‘‘ fifth edition’’ of The 
Politician's Register published at New 
York, by H. Greeley, which bears date 
1840, giving returns of votes ‘‘ mainly 
during the years 1836, 1838 and 1840;’’ 
and the “sixth edition, enlarged,’’ of the 
same work for the year 1841. When was 
the first edition published? I persume it 
was in 1840. +The fifth edition contains 
36 pages and the sixth edition 60 pages. 
Neither of them has an almanac. 

Joun Warp Dean. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


Tom PAINE AND THE CARICATURISTS.— 
The Recorp has received the following 
from a friend in the West : 

‘* Many years ago whilst I was in an old 
print-shop in London, I saw and purchased 
a caricature by Gillray, in which Thomas 
Paine, author of ‘*‘ The Rights of Man,’’ 
&c., figures conspicuously. He is repre- 
sented in the attitude of fitting stays, in a 
vigorous manner, to the person of Britan- 
nia. He is pulling the strings violently to 
make a snug fit, whilst the poor old lady 
appears to suffer from the operation. She 
is steadying herself by clinging to a big 
oak tree, against which leans her shield. 
Near by is a cottage, on which is a sign 
bearing the words ‘‘ Thomas Paine, stay- 
maker from Thetford—Paris modes by ex- 
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press. I send you a tracing of the prime 
part of the caricature. Can the REcorD 
or any of its readers explain the meaning 
of this caricature ?”’ J. H. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
An answer will be given in the next 
number of the REcorD. 


THe GINGERBREAD Man.—I remember, 
when a boy, seeing a man decently dressed, 
standing near the old iron fence around 
the City Hall Park, in New York, at a 
place nearly opposite Stewart’s old store 
on the West side of Broadway, always 
eating gingerbread. He went by the 
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name Of the ‘‘ Gingerbread Man ;"’ and I 
remember hearing it said that he was a 
crazy son of a distinguished man. Can 
the RECORD give any information on the 
subject. A. B 


LAFAYETTE AND Lorp CarLisLe.—In 
a little tract on duelling, brief mention is 
made of a challenge sent by Lafayette to 
the Earl of Carlisle, one of the British 
commissioners who came to this country 
in 1778, to negotiate with the Americans 
for peace and reconciliation. Is it true? 
and if so what were the circumstances. 

A. L. S. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[Grorce Mason."] 
[Contributed by F. Q.] 


Fairfax County, Gunston Hall, May 14, 
1781. 
Sir: 
The Order for seizing the cattle for the 
Supply of the Army, is like to produce 


1 George Mason was a distinguished statesman 
of Virginia, and was Washington’s neighbor and 
personal friend, He was, at the time this letter 
was written, fifty-five years of age, having been 
born in Fairtax County, Virginia, in 1726. His 
ancestor was a member of Parliamént in the reign 
of Charles the First, and was an officer in the royal 
army. After the defeat at Worcester, he fled to 
Virginia. The writer of the above letter built 
Gunston Hall on the banks of the Potomac, from 
which place it is dated. He was an active oppo- 
nent of the British parliamentary measures for 
taxing the American colonists, and in 1769, he 
drew up the non-importation resolutions which 
were presented by Washington, in the Virginia 
Assembly, and adopted. He wrote a tract upon 
the same subject, and on the 18th of July, 1774, at 
a meeting of the inhabitants of Fairfax county, he 
presented a series of 24 resolutions which reviewed 
the whole ground of controversy, urged the policy 
of non-intercourse with Great ‘Britain, and recom- 
mended a general Congress, These resolutions 
were sanctioned in the Virginia convention which 
met in August following, and were substantially 
adopted by the first continental Congress in October 
of that year. In 1776, he drafted the Declaration 
of Rights, and the Constitution of Virginia, which 


much Confusion and Opposition in this 
part of the country, from the vague, and 
(as I apprehend) illegal Instructions of 
Mr. Brown to his Deputies, who are act- 
ing very differently in the different coun- 
tys, according to each man’s Interpretation 


of instructions which no man understands. 
This if not timely prevented by clear and 


were adopted by unanimous vote. He was a wise 
and liberal statesman, a ready debater, and alto- 
gether trustworthy as a friend of the people. He 
displayed great ability as a member of the conven- 
tion which framed the National Constitution, and 
was one of the most earnest advocates of an imme- 
diate abolition of the slave trade, instead of leav- 
ing it to continue, as the Constitution did, until the 
year 1808. Some of his propositions, in that 
convention, were defeated, and he refused his 
signature to that instrument. He declined the 
office of first U. S. Senator for Virginia, to which 
he was elected, and devoted his life to study and 
recreation. He died on the 7th of October, 1792. 

At the time this letter was written, Benedict 
Arnold, the traitor, was in command of British 
troops and tories, then committing depredations in 
South Eastern Virginia, Generel Phillips had just 
died at Petersburg, and about a week after this 
letter was written, Cornwallis arrived at that town, 
from North Carolina, and joined his forces with 
those under Arnold, It was this invasion of Vir- 
ginia, which made it necessary for the deputy-com- 
missioners to enforce the state act authorizing the 
seizing of provisions for the use of the army, 
then in that state under Lafayette, Steuben and 
Wayne.—[Ep.] 
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precise Orders from the Executive, will, 
in many Instances, occasion Law Suits, & 
in some, most probably Violence. 

The Instructions I have seen, from Mr. 
Brown, direct his Deputies to take a fenth 
part of every Man's Stock; the true Con- 
struction of this I take to be a tenth part 
of every Man’s Stock, in Quantity & 
Quality ; but it would be a wanton waste 
of Cattle: in some Countys they estimate 
the value of a Man’s whole Stock and 
take the tenth part of shat value, in Beef 
Cattle: in other Counties (particularly in 
this) the Deputy Commissary thinks him- 
self authorized to take in Beef Cattle, the 
tenth part of the mumders of each man’s 
Stock which would generally be near ha/f 
the value of the whole: and as, upon the 
common average of Stocks, there is not a 
tenth part of them Beef Cattle, if the 
measure was to be executed throughout 
the State in this manner, every family 
would be left without Beef, Tallow, or 
Leather, for the ensuing year, the quanti- 
ty of Cattle immediately taken would be 
enormous, not less, upon a moderate com- 
putation, I conceive, than forty or fifty 
thousand Beeves, and there would not be 
a Beef left to supply the Army another 
Campaign. 

The only Laws I know of upon which 
this power of Seizure is founded, are the 
two Acts passed in the last May Session, 
one ‘‘ for procuring a Supply of Provisions 
& other necessaries for the Army,’’ em- 
powering the Governor & Council to ap- 
point Commissioners for seizing certain 
enumerated articles at fixed prices, and 
the other an Act for giving further pow- 
ers to the Governor & Council, extending 
the powers given by the former Act to the 
obtaining of so many live Cattle as may 
be wanted for supplying the Militia or 
other Troops, &c., to be valued and ap- 
praised by two disinterested persons upon 
Oath, &c., ‘provided always that not 
more than one-ha/f of the Bullocks & 
barren Cows belonging to any person, 
fit for slaughter, shall be subject to such 
seizure.’’ These two Acts are continued 
by a subsequent session, with only an 
augmentation of the prices enumerated in 
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the first Act, occasioned by the Deprecia- 
tion of Money, in the meantime; but, I 
think, nothing is therein said about the 
price of live cattle, it being unnecessary, 
as the price had not been ascertained by 
the former Acts, and the Cattle were to be 
appraised at the time of Seizure. The 
words fit for Slaughter, can hardly be 
literary conformed to at this Season of 
the Year, and may reasonably be extended 
to such Cattle as are fit to fatten for 
Slaughter; but certainly the power is 
limited to'the half of such Cattle belong- - 
ing to any one person: and any Commis- 
sary presuming to excede it, will act 
contrary to Law, and distress the people 
unnecessarily, as the one half of such 
cattle will afford more than an ample 
supply. There are also Doubts with re- 
spect to Draught Oxen; which I am sure 
it was not the Intention of the Legislature 
to seize for Beef, nor do they come within 
the Description of the Law; the people 
might as well have their Waggon or 
plough Horses taken from them, as their 
draught-Oxen. 

Another subject of Dispute is the price 
of the Cattle. By a vote of both Houses 
in Novem’ last, the Executive is empow- 
ered to pursue such measures as to them 
appear practicable & effectual for the lay- 
ing in of such a quantity of Beef and 
Salt, as shall be necessary for supplying the 
Army ; allowing for Grass-Beef, 245. per 
pound, and for Salt £70 per Bushel’; and 
although from the whole Tenor and Style 
of said Vote, it is evident that it related 
only to the Supply of the Army, during 
the then Slaughter-Season, & not at all to 
the powers, prices or valuations described 
in the before-mentioned Acts, yet some of 
the Deputy-Commissarys apply it to the 
present Seizure of live-Cattle, and instead 
of appraisement, the weight is judged by 
two men, upon Oath & Certificates given at 





1! These sums indicate the depreciation in the 
Continental Bills of Credit which, at that time was 
enormous, The value of $100 in specie was 
$7,400 in paper currency. I have before me a 
bill of items, in 1781, in which $600, in paper 
currency, was charged for a pair of boots, and 
calico $85 a yard. 
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24s. per pound, for which, they say, they 
have late Instructions. In some Countys 
the Judges fix this at what they think the 
nett weight of the Cattle, in their present 
poor condition ; in other Countys at what 
they think would be the nett weight if 
the cattle were fat, and fit for Slaughter, 
and what they would weigh in the Slaugh- 
ter-season next Fall, as in the meantime 
they would not cost their owners a penny. 
A Grass-Bullock which would have weigh- 
ed 400 last Novem’, will not, at this time, 
weigh 200 Ibs, so that in some Countys 
the people will get less than half what 
their neighbors receive, or of the real 
value of their Cattle; besides the Losses 
by Depreciation since last Novem’. The 
Commissary in this and some other Coun- 
tys is, by these Difficulties, prevented 
from proceeding ; whereupon I promised 
to lay the matter before your Excellency 
& the Council board, and to communicate 
to them the result. Sensible of the im- 
portant Objects in which the Time of the 
Executive is now taken up, I should not 
have troubled them with this, if I did not 
foresee that the purposes of the Law will 
be in a great measure defeated, and great 
Confusion ensue, unless prevented by 
speedy and precise Instructions to the 
Deputy Commissarys, so as to put this 
Business upon a just and equal Footing. 
The people in this part of Virginia are 
well disposed to do everything in their 
power to support the War; but the same 
principles which attach them to the Ame- 
rican Cause, will incline them to resist 
Injustice or Oppression. I would further 
beg leave to suggest that it might be better 
to take now, only such number Of Cattle 
as are wanted for immedizte use, & suffer 
the others to remain longer upon their 
own pastures ; where, at this season of the 
year they will thrive faster upon Grass, 
alone, than fed with corn collected in 
strange pastures, and a great Expense 
saved to the public, it will be necessary 
also to order that the Cattle be collected 
in places out of the Reach of the Enemy, 
when the Situation of the County will 
admit it. Iam led to mention this last 
circumstance, from my knowing that the 


place pitched upon in this County is so 
near the River, that a party from a single 
Vessel might carry off the Cattle in two 
or three Hours; although a considerable 
part of the County is out of the reach of 
the Enemy, except in great Force. 

I beg the Favour of an Answer by the 
first post, or other safe Conveyance; and 
remain, with the greatest Respect, 

Sir, y‘ most ob‘ H’ble Serv‘. 


JTC Of 04 


=~ 


To 
His Excellency THomas JEFFERSON, Esq’, 
Governor of Virginia. 





Major JoHN ANDRE."} 
[From the collection of Mr. F. J. Dreer.] 


Head Quarters before Charleston, the 
13th April, 1780. 
Sir: 

I shall be much obliged to you to find 
out for me whether such a person as herein 
described has ever been a prisoner in your 
hands, and what has become of him, as I 
am requested by some of my relations to 
make this inquiry. 

I have received your several letters and 
shall inform the general of the resignation 
you make of your pretensions to purchase 
Major Van Braam’s commission, and also 
of the succession proposed of Ensign 
Fatio and Mr. Clarke to Captain Carden, 

By a letter received from Col. Stail, I 
find Mr. de Crousa recommended to suc- 
ceed in a vacant Lieutenantcy. I fear 
this young Gentleman has been wronged 
from his never having been heard of: He 





1 Major André had succeeded Francis Rawdon, 
as assistant adjutant general of the British army, 
in the American service at that time. He was on 
the staff of General Sir Henry Clinton, then en- 
gaged in the siege of Charleston, South Carolina, 
which he had closely invested with troops and 
ships of war. This letter was written about a week 
before the arrival of Cornwallis, which event was 


soon afterwards succeeded by the surrender of the 


city tothe British. 
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may, however, I hope, be redressed, by 
filling the vacancy of Lieut. Mattey, re- 
signed. 


I must beg you to observe that the 
Fortnight States,’ are to be signed by the 


2 This word s/ate was then in common use in- 
stead of the word statement, Burgoyne’s narrative 
of his campaign in 1777, is entitled, “ State of the 
Expedition,” &c. This letter is without an ad- 
dress.—[ Eb. 


Be so good, Sir, as to omit no opportu- 
nity of sending convalescents here; A 
vessel may possibly be sent round to re- 


[FREDERICK CATHERWOOD."] 


Tuesday morning. 
My Dear Sir: 


I thank you for the proof impression of 
your engraving of the idol’ marked P. It 


1 Mr. Catherwood was an Englishman and a civil 
engineer and architect, pursuing his vocation for 
several years in the service of the Pacha of Egypt. 
Making drawings of the ruins of Thebes and of 
ancient and modern Jerusalem, he had them painted 
in panoramic form, by Buford of London, and came 
to America to exhibit them, He constructed a circu- 
lar building for the purpose on the spot, I believe, 
where William B. Astor’s business office now is, in 
Prince St. near Broadway in New York. That 
building was struck by lightning, one night, and 
Mr. Catherwood’s panoramic paintings were des- 
troyed. That, I think, was in the Summer of 1839. 

When Mr. Stephens at about that time, deter- 
mined to explore the ruins in Central America, 
he engaged Mr. Catherwcod, whom he had met 
while travelling in the East, to accompany him as 


2 The picture of the idol referred to, may be 
seen in volume I, between pages 152 and 153, of 
Mr. Stephens’ first work on the Ruins of Central 
America, &c. I reduced and engraved on wood for 
the size of an octavo page two or three of Mr. 
Catherwood’s large drawings, when it was deter- 
mined to have those which would occupy a whole 
page each, engraved on steel.—[Ep.] 
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commanding officer of the Troops, and 
not by the Deputy Adjutant general, which 
I request you to be kind enough to rectify 
in the future ones transmitted. 


I have the honor to be 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
most humble servant. 


| Jedd Gites 


ceive them, but general Prevost will, I 
dare say, in the meantime dispatch what 
he can. 


is a most carefully reduced copy of one of 
my sepia drawings which I furnished to 
Messrs. Harper and Bros., to engrave 
from for Mr. Stephens’ work on Central 
America, Chiapas and Yucatan. 

I cannot imagine how you have made 


an artist and skillful antiquary. Mr. Catherwood 


had spent ten years of his life in studying the 
antiquities of the Old World, and was a most use- 
ful—-nay indispensable--companion of Mr. Stephens. 

The pictures alluded to, in the above letter, were 
drawn in sepia, with great care, and the engravings 
from them form a most attractive feature in Mr. 
Stephens’ work entitled “ Incidents of Travel in 
Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan.” His 
“ Incidents of travel in Egypt, Arabia Petra and 
the Holy Land,” had already won for him a wide 
popularity. 

Mr. Catherwood accompanied Mr. Stephens ona 
second exploration of the ruins in Yucatan, an 
account of which was published in two illustrated 
volumes, in the year 1843. Mr. C. was a genial 
companion, unexceptionable in character, and a 
good artist, in his peculiar line. He was lost at sea 
while making a voyage between New York and 
Carraccas, in South America. 

This letter was written early in September, 1840. 
I gave the original to a friend, keeping a copy, 
which is here printed. The fac simile of Mr. 
Catherwood’s signature is from an autograph kindly 
lent to-me, by Dr. S. W. Francis, of Newport, 
Rhode Island.—[Eb.] 
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such an exact fac simile, in all its parts— 
every line and figure in such minute detail 
and perfect proportions in the reduction, 
unless you used the camera lucida, a little 
instrument which has been, for me, a valu- 
able labor-saving implement for many 
years. With that little instrument I made 
all the outline sketches for my panoramic 
paintings of Jerusalem and Thebes, which 
you may have seen at my exhibition of 
them in Prince street, near Broadway, 
where, you may remember, they were 
consumed by lightning.’ 

If all the engravings shall be as accu- 
rately drawn and as well executed as this 
one, I shall be perfectly satisfied. Mr. 
Stephens has been consulting the publish- 
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ers about having the larger pictures, like 
this, engraved on steel instead of on wood. 
He thinks he would prefer steel. 

I am told that there is a good collegiate 
school, at Poughkeepsie. Please tell me 
what you know about it. I want to put 
Freddy in some school of the kind, in the 
country. I am told the one in Pough- 
keepsie is very pleasantly situated. 

If convenient, please call on me in the 
course of a day ortwo. I would call to 
see you this morning, but I am so busy 
arranging and copying my sketches, that I 
cannot find a spare moment. Mr. Ste- 
phens is very anxious to have his work 
published at as early a day as possible. 

Yours most truly, 


SI Oe 0+8 


Mr. Benson J. Lossinc, 13 Chambers St. 


New York. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


RARE Books.—Mr. Charles Welford, the Lon- 
don member of the publishing house of Scribner, 
Welford & Armstrong, in a letter in The “ Book 
Buyer” of Murch 15, writes of the progress 
of valuable old books westward. “ The old book 
trade has diminished in numbers fully one-half 
within the last twenty-five years in England, and is 
threatened with further rapid diminution from 


* Mr. Catherwood was right in suspecting that I 
used the camera lucida. I have found it, as he did, 
a marvellous labor-saving instrument. in my pro- 
fession, and have used it for about thirty-five years, 
It is a singular fact, as the inventor (Dr. Wollaston) 
observes, that it can be used only by a few persons, 
as the eyes of most people are not adapted to its 
use. The panoramas alluded to, the older New 
York readers of the Recorp, will remember, were 
exceedingly attractive, and drew crowds of visitors 
nightly. It was not long after their destruction by 
lightning, that Mr. Catherwood made his arrange- 
ments to go with Mr. Stephens to Central America. 
The latter had heen appointed by President Van 
Buren special Minister to the government of Cen- 
tral America. They sailed from New York for 
Balize, in October, 1839.—[Ep. ] 


sheer exhaustion of the commodities it deals with. 
The quantity of choice books of the most costly 
description going to the United States was never 
so great as itis now. As might be expected, the 
orders from public libraries are steadily and con- 
stantly increasing, while the professional and per- 
sonal demand carries off a great quantity of choicer 
articles, like a distinguished U. S. Senator, who, 
on a late visit to London, indulged his taste for 
autographs by quite clearing the market of books 
with inscriptions or autographs of celebrated men, 
and was able to exhibit among the most valued of 
his acquisitions, Burns’ original MS. of “Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled!” In one week the 
following literary acquisitions are to be credited to 
the United States, as they happen to ccme to the 
knowledge of a single person, with no wares 
means of information, and they are only : bp e 
of what is continually going on. Ata or Ic sale, 
a copy of Smith’s History of ie lage > 
purchased for the extraordinary price of one = 
sand and forty-six pounds. Though not entirely 

2 In the ace to the first edition of his work, 
which was Prblished in May or June, -* . 
Stephens says: “ Its publication has been delaye 
on account of the engravings.” —[Ep.] 
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perfect, it was fortunately on /arge paper, one of 
the four or five copies known to exist in that state. 
It had been preserved in an old country house 
library, and will now rightly take its place among 
the gems of the great New York Library of books 
on America, One of the most coveted specimens 
of typography is the earliest well authenticated 
book whose date is known: the famous so-called 
Mazarin Bible, of Faust and Schaffer, printed in 
1456. No copy of this has been sold since 1858, 
until one recently appeared in a German catalogue. 
The owner was agreeably surprised at receiving an 
order for it from the United States at the earliest 
possible moment, and at the catalogued price of 
4,000 thalers, or about £600 sterling. It lately 
passed through England, en rowfe for its final des- 
tination. Though wanting sixteen leaves, it was in 
other respects a splendid copy in the original 
monastic binding, and the deficiencies had been 
supplied by photozincography, so that none but an 
initiated eye could discover any imperfection. 
Last year, at the sale of a library from West Dean, 
in Sussex, the seat of the extinct Lord Selsey, the 
most valuable book that occurred was the Confessio 
Amantis, of John Gower, the old English poet, 
printed by William Caxton in 1493. It was a 
most beautiful and desirable specimen of Caxton’s 
press (three others only being known), and = 
perfect in every respect, and with a note from 
‘Fhomas Hearne, the antiquary, certifying that he 
thought it “ worthe at leaste a guinny.” It was 
sold to a dealer for about seven hundred and 
twenty pounds, and has just gone to the United 
States “on private terms,” (as the price currents 
say); it is certain that the new owner cannot 
rejoice in the possession of his small sized folio 
volume, in tattered and shabby binding, at a less 
cost than four thousand dollars.” 


There will probably be some notable additions ~ 


to be made to these memoranda, after the sale in 
May, of the extraordinary “ Perkins library’? which 
is now advertised. This collection made by the 
late Henry Perkins, Senior partner of the firm of 
Barclay, Perkins & Co., the eminent brewers, was 
formed by liberal purchases chiefly from the great 
English and Continental sales of Sir Mark Sykes, 
R. Hibbert, Mr. Dent, Prince Golovkin, &c. 
Among its treasures are various illuminated manu- 
scripts of the rarest and most precious class, copies 
of the Holy Scriptures, Books of Hours, &c. on 
vellum with exquisite miniatures; and, among the 
rarities of this kind a splendid copy of the Koran, 
and Lydgate’s Siege of Troy, supposed to be the 
identical manuscript presented by the poet to 
Henry V. There are at least a score of articles of 
this description, The list of early printed books 
includes the first printed Holy Scriptures of Gi- 
tenburg and Faust known as the “ Mazarin Bible” 
from the first discovery of a copy of it in the 
library of Cardinal Mazarin. Only fourteen 
copies of this work on paper and but four on 
vellum have been traced by bibliographers, and 
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the “ Perkins Library’ has ome of each. The 
vellum copy was formerly in the Library of the 
university of Mentz, and was bought at the sale of 
Mr. Nicols’ books in 1825, for £504. It will 
doubtless bring vastly more now. The library has 
a copy of each of the first four folios of Shakspeare 
and a wealth of other items of which Bernard 
Quaritch, the London bookseller, has issued a 
select catalogue in advance of the sale, numbering 
some 350 lots. 


INCREASED SALARIES.—At near the close of the 
last session of Congress, a bill was passed increas- 
ing the pay of officers of the general government 
and fixing it as follows: 


The President per annum 

The Vice President 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 

Justices of the Supreme Court, each 

Cabinet officers 

Assistant Secretaries of State, Treasury 
and Interior 

Speaker of the House after the present Con- 
gress 

Senators, Representatives and Delegates, in- 
cluding the present Congress 


$50,000 
10,000 
10,500 
10,000 
10,000 


6,000 
10,000 


7,500 
This is a righteous measure, ay a that por- 
tion which gives increased pay to the members of 
the Congress then about to expire. Some of them 
have refused to accept the money. 

The salaries of all our government officers 
been altogether too small for the servants 
great and wealthy nation like ours. It has been 
impossible for wise and honorable men to hold 
office and support its dignity, unless they were pos- 
sessed of an ample private fortune. The meanness 
of the pay was also a temptation to practice corrupt 
measures, 

Our foreign representatives are too inadequately 
paid, particularly the Consuls. Many of them in 
order to eke out a subsistence are compelled to 
hold the rank and perform the duties of trades 
people, which, in aristocratic countries is a position 
below some other classes. They should be paid 
sufficient to enable them, without ostentation, to 
claim by their rank and social standing, the honors 
due to a representative of our government. 


have 
of a 


RARE TREASURES or Art.—Mr. Cornell, the 
Founder of the Cornell University, in the state of 
New York, has mee for that institution a 


complete set of the works of Pinesi, one of the 
geet of Italian Engravers and Architects who 
ourished during the last century. They comprise 
magnificent pictures of the buildings and antiquities 
of Rome, Herculaneum and Pompeii, in twenty- 
one volumes. They are the set which was pre- 
sented Pope Clement the Fourteenth to the 
Duke of Cumberland during his residence in 
Rome, and have since passed, through several 
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NATIVITIES OF OUR POPULATION.—The census 
for 1870 shows that the native born residents of the 
United States make an aggregate of 33,000,000. 
The foreign population gives a little over 5,500,000, 
of which the Germans claim 1,690,553, Great 
Britain 766,292, and Ireland 1,855,827. 


CourT INFLUENCE.—Sir Walter Raleigh’s ves- 
sels, it is said, first carried the Potato, from Roan- 
oke Island, on the coast of North Carolina, to 
England, late in the 16th century. Thence it 
found its way into France, but for nearly two 
centuries the use of that valuable article of food 
was so strenuousiy opposed, that it was cultivated 
only occasionally in gardens, for the rarity of its 
blossom, Finally Louis the Fifteenth, a little more 
than a hundred years ago, wore a bunch of its 
blossoms among his courtiers, spoke of the root as 
delicious food, and it at once became used all over 
France. 


THE SEWARD MEMORIAL.—Appropriate honors 
to the memory of the late Wm. H. Seward, were 
given in the North Reformed church, in Albany, 
the 18th of April, under the auspices of the legisla- 
ture of the state of New York. The line of pro- 
cession from the state Capitol was as follows : 


Governor Dix and Staff. 
Lieutenant Governor and Speaker. 
The Senate. 

Clerks of the Senate and Assembly. 
The Assembly. 

Members of the Seward Family. 
Judges of the Court and Commission of Appeals 
and other Judicial officers, 

State Officers, 

Mayor, Recorder and Common Council, 
Invited Guests, 

Members of the Press. 

Officers of the Senate and Assembly. 


All of these Dignitaries wore a suitable badge of 
mourning, on which was the name of the deceased 
Statesman whom they had assembled to honor. 
The line marched from the state Capitol to the 
church where the procession was met by Senator 
Perry, Chairman of the Committee of arrangements, 
and all were quietly seated, The galleries were 
already filled by invited guests and others. In the 
pulpit were seated the Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, Speaker of the House, the orator for the 
occasion, Clerk of the Senate, Rev. Dr. Clarke and 
Right Rev. Bishop Coxe. After funereal music 
from the organ and the choir, and a prayer by Dr. 
Clarke, Governor Dix arose and formally introduced 
the Hon, Charles Francis Adams, the orator. In 
that introduction he alluded to the fact that a quarter 
of a century ago, in that very church, Mr. Seward 
uttered a memorial discourse on the character and 
public services of John Quincy Adams, father of 
the gentleman about to speak. Mr. Adams then 
proceeded, in a feeble tone of voice to deliver his 
address, which task occupied about two hours. 
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Among distinguished men present, were ex-presi- 
dent Fillmore, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, Thurlow 
Weed, Hon. E. D. Morgan and Hon. Geo. W. 
Patterson, 


The following were among the invited guests, 
many of whom were not present : 


U. S. Grant, 

Henry Wilson, 
Hamilton Fish, 

Enos T. Throop, 
Myron H., Clark, 
Edwin D. Morgan, 
Horatio Seymour, 
Reuben E. Fenton, 
T. G. Alvord, 

Allen C. Beach, . 
George W. Patterson, 
Roscoe Conkling, 
Millard Fillmore, 
Andrew Johnson, 
Wm. C. Bryant, 
Thurlow Weed, 
Robert Lincoln, 
Rufus King, 

Fred. W. Seward, 
Wm. H. Seward, 
James Bowen, 

S. B. Ruggles, 
Alexander Hamilton, 
James A. Hamilton, 


George Wm, Curtis, 
Dr. S. O. Vanderpoel, 
Ezra Cornell, 

Philip Hamilton, 
John C, Hamilton, 
George W. Clinton, 
George E. Baker, 

R. M. Blatchford, 
Samuel Blatchford, 
Gov. Washburn, 
Wm. M. Evarts, 
Samuel Nelson, 

Dr, E. N. Potter, 
Arthur C. Coxe, 

Dr. Brainard, 

C. L. Benedict, 

G. W. Seward and son, 
Fred, Douglass, 
John M. Langston, 
John J. Freeman, 
Geo. A, Washington, 
Rev. Aug. Seward, 
George M. Grier, 

A. D. Mayo. 


FIRST BLOOD SHED IN THE REVOLUTION.—An 
account given of an affair at Westminister, Ver- 
mont, shows that the first blood that was shed in 
the old war for Independence, was not spilled at 
Lexington, as has been generally supposed. It 
seems that William French was killed by ministerial 
troops on the night of March 12th, 1775, at the 
King’s court-house, in what is now known as 
Westminister. At that time Vermont was a portion 
of New York, and the King’s court-officers, together 
with a body of troops were sent on to Westminister 
to hold the usual session of the court. The people, 
however, were exasperated, and assembled in the 
court-house to resist. A little before midnight, the 
troops of George the Third advanced and fired in- 
discriminately upon the crowd, instantly killing 
William French, whose head was pierced by a 
musket ball, He was buried in the church-yard, 
and a stone erected to his memory, with this quaint 
inscription : 

“In memory of William French Who Was Shot 
at Westminister March ye 12th 1775, by the hand 
of the Cruel Ministeral tools George ye 3rd at the 
Court-house at 11 o’clock at Night in the 22d year 
of his age. 


“Here William French his body lies 

For Murder his Blood for Vengeance Cries, 
King George the third his Tory crew 

that with a bawl his head Shot threw, 


hi Good 
he lost his Life his Deareat blood.” 
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OBITUARY. 


Epwarp RICHARD Spricc CANBY. 


The Recorp has space for only a very brief 
notice of the life and services of General Cansy, 
who was treacherously murdered by Captain Jack, 
the leader of a band of Modoc Indians, while 
engaged in a peaceful conference, at a place known 
as the Lava Beds, on the South side of Tule lake 
on the Northern verge of Oregon, on the 11th of 
April, 1873. 

General Canby was born in Kentucky about the 
year 1819. He was graduated at the West Point 
military academy in 1839, and served in Florida 
from that time until in 1842. As assistant adju- 
tant-general, with the rank of Captain, he was 
serving when called to more active duty in the 
war with Mexico. At Cerro Gordo under General 
Scott, he distinguished himself; and for his gallant 
conduct during the remainder of the campaign 
until the capture of the city of Mexico, he was 
brevetted Major and Lieutenant-Colonel. He was 
commissioned a full Captain in 1851; Major in 
1855, and Lieutenant-Colonel of infantry in May, 
1861. On the 31st of March, 1862, he was com- 
missioned a Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 

General Canby had served in the Utah expedi- 
tion under Ceneral A. S. Johnston, and was, for a 
time in command of Fort Bridger. He was in 


New Mexico when the civil war broke out, and 
exhibited great skill and judgment in defending 
that region against the Confederates. He was 
afterwards, for awhile, in the War department at 
Washington. In command of troops in and 
around New York city, at the time of the “July 
riots” there in 1863, he won the esteem of all 
parties by his firm and judicious course. In No- 
vember of that year, he resumed his post in the 
War department. In the Spring of the following 
year he was commissioned Major-General and 
placed in command of the military district which 
included the depaitments of Missouri, Arkansas 
and the Gulf. The expedition which captured » 
Mobile in April, 1865, was under his command, 
and on the 4th of May he secured the surrender of 
General Dick Taylor and his army. Breveted a 
Major-General in the regular army in 1865, he was 
commissioned a full Brigadier-General in july, 
1866, Since that time he has been continually in 
active service, and at the time. of his death was in 
command of the military department of the Co- 
lumbia, on the Pacific coast, He was appointed 
to that command because of his peculiar fitness for 
the judicious performance of the delicate duties 
rtaining to the pacification of the Indian tribes 
in that region. a 
General Canby leaves a wife, but no children, 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Napoleon Dynasty ; A History of the Bona- 
parte Family brought down to the Present Time. 
By the BERKLEY MeN (C. Epwarps LEsTER). 
New York: Sheldon & Company, pp. 624. This 
is the title of a new and somewhat enlarged edition 


of a work, first published in 1852. It contains 
quite full biographical sketches of Charles and 
Letitia Bonaparte, and of all their children, and 
also of others of the family united by ties of con- 
sanguinity or marriage, More than half of the 
Biographies were prepared with great care from 
authentic sources of alenantion by one of the most 
patient and conscientious of our American writers, 
the late Edwin Williams. “The Berkley Men” 
who figure as the authors, were Mr. Williams, C. 
Edwards Lester, and a young man whose name the 
writer has forgotten. The work contains portraits 
of the following persons: Emperor Napoleon; 
his son the King of Rome; Charles; Letitia, Car- 
dinal Fesch, brother of Charles; Bonaparte as 
First Consul; Josephine; Maria Louisa; Joseph 
Bonaparte; Lucien Bonaparte; Louis Bonaparte ; 
Hortense, Queen of Holland; Jerome Bonaparte 
who married Miss Patterson; Elizabeth Patterson; 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte ; Jerome Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, Jr.; Eliza, Grand Duchess of Tuscany ; 
Pauline, princess Borghese; Caroline Queen of 
Naples; Eugene Beauharnais; Joachim Murat; 
Louis Napoleon; Empress Eugenie, 


In justice to an old and valued friend, the 
writer of this notice protests against the assumption 
of Mr. Lester, in the new edition to be the “ Berk- 
ley Men,” and so giving the impression that he is 
the sole author of the book. In the copy of the 
first edition belonging to the writer, Mr. Williams, 
whilst on a visit at his house in 1855, wrote as fol- 
lows on a fly-leaf: 

“ Contributions to this work, by Edwin Williams, 
viz: Letitia, mother of Napoleon; Joseph, Lucien, 
Louis, his brothers; Cardinal Fesch; Eugene 
Beauharnais ; Hortense; young Napoleon ; Tombs 
of the Bonapartes, and outline of the life of Na- 
poleon, filled in and written by Lester.” 

A considerable more than half the volume was 
written by Mr. Williams, and not by Mr. Lester. 


A collection of One Hundred and Fifty engra- 
vings by Alexander Anderson, M. D. executed on 
wood after his Ninetieth year. Privately printed by 
Cuartes L. Moreau, New York: 12mo. large 
paper, pp. 80. This beautifully executed book by 
an amateur printer—a youth of antiquarian taste, Is 
fully noticed in another portion of this number of 
the Recorp. The preparation of some prefa- 
tory remarks by Mr. Duyckinck, was an appropriate 
task for him to do, for his father was one of the 
first employers of Dr. Anderson as an engraver. 
Only one hundred and fifty copies of the work were 
printed, for private circulation. 











Autobiography: Collateral Reminiscences, Argu- 
ments in Important Causes, Speeches, Addresses, 
Essays’ Lectures and other Writings, of SAMUEL 
A. Foot, LL. D., Counsellor at Law, and late judge 
of the Court of appeals, New York: two volumes 
8vo. pp. 424-507. These volumes have been pre- 
pared and printed, a limited number for private 
circulation, by the venerable author now in the 83d 
year of hisage. The Autobiography and Collateral 
Reminiscences, comprising one volume, was com- 
pleted at the home of the author at Geneva, N. Y, on 
the first of March, 1872. The work is addressed to 
his children, of whom he gave five to the service 
of his government during the late Civil War. Two 
were offered up as sacrifices to that terrible event. 
The second volume contains copies of his literary 
productions of numerous kinds denoted on the title 

age. 

The work is a most valuable legacy not only to 
his children but to society, for it is a record of the 
life and labors of an American citizen of the high- 
est stamp—a Christian—a Patriot. It is a pity it 
could not have a wider circulation than a limited 
edition for private distribution, 


Annals of Phenixvilleand Vicinity: From the 
Settlement to the year 1871. Giving the Origin and 
Growth of the Borough, with Information concern- 
ing the Adjacent Townships of Chester and Mont- 
gomery Counties and the Valley of the Schuylkill. 
By SAMUEL WHITAKER PENNYPACKER. Philadel- 
phia: Bavis and Pennypacker, Printers; 8vo. pp. 
295. The full title here given, indicates the scope 
of this work, which is handsomely printed with 
clear type on fine paper. It is embellished by a 
map or plat of Phoenixville, in 1829; fac similes 
of groups of autographs and a picture of a Men- 
nonite meeting-house and of a house which cost 
$75. It gives, in a clearnarrative, an account of the 
settlement, its growth in population, business, litera- 
ture, politics and religion from the period of the 
Revolution, and the part the inhabitants took in the 
late Civil War. The work appears to have been a 
labor of love to the author, whose family for six 
generations have occupied homes at Pheenixville 
and vicinity, It is of such golden grains of local 
history, that truthful general histories are made. 
The preparation of such a volume is a patriotic 
service, ; 


The Delaware Water Gap: its Scenery and 
Legends and Early History. By 1). W. Brop- 
HEAD. Philadelphia; Shearman & Co. Printers, 
16mo. pp. 276. This is a carefully prepared vol- 
ume, from personal observation and study, setting 
forth in a pleasant manner what its title imports. 
It opens with a guide to all of the interesting local- 
ities in that highly picturesque region of eastern 
Pennsylvania; and it makes an indispensible com- 
panion for those who may be spending a little while 
at the Gap. The first sixty pages are occupied 
with notices of places and the scenery. These 
are followed by about fifty pages of descriptions of 
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Carriage Drives in the vicinity. Then we have a 
series of Legends, followed by historical notes of 
great interest and usefulness. Among them is a 
version of the famous “ Indian Walk,’’ which has 
received attention in the Recorp, The frontis- 
piece is a very neat picture of the Gap, looking 
down the river, done in colors in the style known 
as the‘ chromo.”’ The volume is handsomely made 
in every particular, in a form convenient for the use 
of the tourist. 


Genealogical History of Fohn and Mary An- 
drews, who settled in Farmington, Connecticut, 
1640, embracing the descendants to 1872, with an 
Introduction of Miscellaneous names of Andrews, 
with their progenitors as far is known ; to which is 
added a List of some of the Authors, Clergymen, 
Physicians and Soldiers of thisname. By ALFRED 
ANpDREWS, New Britain, Conn. Author of History 
of New Britain, Member of Connecticut Historical 
Society, and corresponding member of Wisconsin 
Historical Society, Connecticut, A. H. Andrews & 
Co. 8vo. pp. 552. The title of this handsomely 
printed volume is so full, that it comprehends all 
essential information concerning the contents. of 
the volume. The introduction shows that the 
names of Andrew, Andrews, Andrewes, Andrus, 
Andruss, Andreas, Anders, Andros, Androoss, An- 
drows, Androwes, Androse and Adroes, have all 
sprung from the same root. How such changes in 
the spelling of proper names (which are frequent) 
may occur, the author shows by a single example : 
Wm. Andrews was a settler at New Haven, Con- 
necticut. A branch of his family settled at Coven- 
try. The parish minister entered the name upon 
the register, Anders, and so recorded the baptism 
of their children, and from that circumstance the 
family of Anders, in this country, derived their 
name. 

John Andrews appears to have been the first of 
his name who came to America to avoid persecu- 
tion at home; and the names, and sometimes a con- 
siderable history of each of his descendants are 
embraced in this volnme to the number of 2264. In 
the introduction the author has given brief sketches 
of miscellaneous persons of the name, beginning 
with St. Andrew, one of Christ’s apostles, The 
work is embellished with several well engraved 
portraits of a considerable number of the Andrews 
family, including that of the author. 


Calendar of American Chronology, illustrated by 
Quotations from Shakespeare. Privately printed 
by Charles L. Moreau, New York: 12mo. large 
paper, pp. 60. This is a curious volume com- 
menced by Mr. JoHN B. Moreau, of New York 
city, as a source of amusement to him whilst he 
was confined to his house by illness, several years 
ago, and recently completed at the suggestion of 
his young nephew who, having a “ Novelty Press” 
at his command, was desirous of employing a 
portion of his school vacation in printing it, 
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Only sixty copies were printed for private distribu- 
tion. 

The volume is composed of statements of events 
in the history of the United States, of which some 
one occurred on each day of the year, with a quo- 
tation from Shakespeare appropriate to the occasion, 
For example: 

Jan’y 1.—Union Flag first hoisted at Cambridge, 

1776 

Hang out our banners on the outward walls. 

MACBETH, Act V, Scene 5, 
Frpr’y. 1.—Washington Elected President, 1789. 

Thou art worthy of the sway, To whom the heav- 
ens, in thy nativity Adjudg’d an olive branch and 
laurel crown. 

HEnry VI. Part 3, Act IV. Scene 6, 
Marcu 18.—Stamp Act repealed 1776. 
The shame itself doth speak instant remedy. 
Kino Lear, Act 1, Scene 4, 
Aucust 22.—General Howe landed on Long 

Island, 1776. 

What news abroad ? 

No news so bad abroad as this at home. 

RICHARD III. Act 1, Scene 1. 

The Vestry Book of Henrico Parish, Virginia, 
1730-73, comprising a history of the erection of, 
and other interesting facts connected with the ven- 
erable St. Fohn’s Church, Richmond, Virginia, 
from the original Manuscript with Notes and 
Introduction. By R. A. Brock, Member of the 
Virginia Historical Society, and corresponding 
member of the Numismatic Societies of Pennsyl- 
vania and Boston, and of the Archelogical and 
Numismatic Society of New York. Richmond, Va. 
12mo. large paper, pp. 192. 

This work, of which the above is the full title, 
forms No. V. of “ Wynne’s Historical Documents 
from the Old Dominion.” These have all been 
meee in limited editions hy Hon. Thomas 

ynne, of Richmond, Virginia, for private dis- 
tribution ; a labor of love of great public value, as 
it insures the preservation of important documents 
in manuscript, from annihilation. 

The first of the series printed for Mr. Wynne, 
was the Orderly Book of that portion of the 
American Army stationed at or near Williamsburg, 
Va. under the command of General Andrew Lewis 
from March till August, 1776, with notes and in- 
troduction by CHARLES CAMPBELL. 

The second of the series is a copy of a manu- 
script volume written by Colonel William Byrd, of 
Westover, Va. entitled “The Byrd Papers.” This 
is a history of the dividing line between Virginia 
and North Carolina, which was run in 1728-’9, 
and contains a humorous and graphic account of 
the adventures of the Commissioners whilst running 
the line, and notices of the Indian tribes in southern 
Virginia. 

The third of the series contains the records of 
“A Journey to the land of Eden,” a rich tract, 
owned by Colonel Byrd, of Westover. It is an 
account of the mining lands in Spottsylvania county 
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near the scenes of the great Battle of the Wilder- 


ness during the late Civil War. This contains a 
great deal of useful matter concerning all that 
region of country. 

The fourth of the series contains a Memoir of a 
— of the Bolling Family in England and 

irginia, in which is given a history of prominent 
members of that family, from the birth of Robert 
Bolling, in 1646, who married Jane Rolfe, the 
grand-daughter of Pocahontas, in 1675. The manu- 
script was written by his son Robert Bolling, and 
concluded in 1765. It belonged to John Randolph, 
of Roanoke, a descendant of Pocahontas, who 
made numerous notes on the margins of the origi- 


nal. The volume contains 17 photographs of 
family portraits, 
Mr. Wynne has also caused to be published No. 1. 


of “Historical Documents from the Old North 
State,” which contains an account of the services 
of, Edward Fanning, the North Carolina Tory 
during the Revolution, and since reprinted by Mr. 
Sabin, of New York. The “ Vestry Book” here 
noticed, is exceedingly interesting in itself, but is 
made manifold more so by the introduction and notes 
by the editor, Mr. Brock. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register and Antiquarian Journal, for April, 1873. 
This valuable quarterly publication, comes freighted 
with its usual variety of useful and important matter. 
It is No. 2 of the 27th volume which has been 

ublished under the direction of the New England 

istoric, Genealogical Society. It contains a Por- 
trait and Biography of Colonel Joseph May, by the 
Rev. SAMUEL May, of Leicester; The interest of 
the remaining article may be indicated by the fol- 
lowing titles: Officers in the Battle of Breed’s or 
Bunker’s Hill, communicated by Charles H. Moore; 
Harvard College—public Exhibitions 1795, by J. 
Wingate Thornton; Brief Memoirs and Notices of 
Prince’s Subscribers, by W. H. Whitmore, A. M.; 
William Claiborne, by Stephen M. Allen; Genea- 
logical notes and errata, by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall; 
(Record Book of the First church in Charlestown,) 
communicated by James F. Hunnewell ; Gleanings; 
Mother Goose’s Melodies, Miles Standish, by W. 
II. Whitmore, A. M.; Will of Francis Champernoun, 
communicated by N. J. Herrick; John Baldwin of 
Stonington, and other Baldwins, by Hon. John D. 
Baldwin; Expedition to Cape Breton—journal of 
the Rev. Adonijah Bidwell, by E. M. Bidwell; 
Manassah Cutler—the man who purchased Ohio, 
by Wm. F. Poole; Records of Presbyterian church, 
Westbury, R. I. communicated by Hon. Benj. 
Parke, LL. D.; The Flanden Family, by Wm. 
Prescott, M. D.; Descendants of Wm. Lane, by 
Edmund J. Lane; Address by the Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder before the N. E. Historical, Genealogi- 
cal Society, January 1, 1873; Notes & Queries; 
Necrology of the N. E. Historical, Genealogical 
Society; Societies and their proceedings; Book 
Notices, &c. 


